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INTRODUCTION 1 3 

accurately, though this is far from being the case in all villages. 
In those three years there were 122 births, an average birth-rate of 
35'4, and 93 deaths, giving a death-rate of 27'0. Of the recorded 
causes of death cholera accounts for 22, small-pox for i, " fevers " 
for 35, "other causes " for 38. The high proportion of deaths from 
cholera seems to be associated with two articles of sanitary faith 
firmly held in the village, (l) that the water derived from the river 
bed by spring channels is perfectly safe and pure, and can be 
drunk unboiled ; (2) that the most fitting and seemly solution of 
one sanitary question is to use the river bed as a latrine. It is 
probable that both these beliefs are held by other villages on 
the banks of the river, above and below, and if so, the pre- 
valence of cholera right along its course is easily understood. It 
goes without saying that the dhobis take the dirty clothes of the 
village to the spring channels to wash them there by the process of 
alternately sousing them in the stream and battering stones with 
them ; and that the people who will drink the water further down 
make no protest. 
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The school has 67 boys and 7 girls on the rolls, a few of whom 
come from outside the village. The children are graded in five 
standards. The headmaster takes standards III and IV; his 
two assistants, both men, take standards II and III, and the 
infants, respectively. The villagers' petitions entrusted to me for 
conveyance to Government were (l) for an English school, and (2) 
from the pariahs, for a new well. 

Thecommonfund,— In sx>ite of the soc'ml and religious severance 
between pariah and caste-man, and the economic severance 
between land-owner and padial, the general impression made on 
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(5) Pasture other than common waste. 

(6) Woods and forests. 

(7) Fruit trees and scattered shade trees. 

(8) Tanks. 

(9) Wells. 

(10) Other sources of water-supply. 

Notes, — (a) The information undci B can moslly be obtained from the \illage 
accoants, but some correction may be necessary. Procure, if possible, a copy of the 
village map. Add, if possible, a classification of wet, dry and well lands according to 
the amount of land assessment. 

{h) The statistics under the several headings should be compared with 
similar statistics for a period anterior to the present by 10 or 15 years. The necessar)' 
information can be gathered cither by enquiries in the village or from the Firka books of 
Revenue Inspectors. Such a comparison is important as showing the economic progress 
of the village and changes, if any, in the methods of cultivation, the standard uf living of 
the people! in cattle rearing, etc. 

C Occupation of land — 

(1) Area cultivated by the landowner. 

(2) Area sub-let and cultivated by tenants. 

(3) Number of cultivating landowners. 

(4) Number of non-cultivating landowners and their re- 
spective occupations. 

(5) Number of tenants who own no land. 

(6) Agricultural workers who neither own nor rent land. 

(7) Areas of holdings according to ownership. 

(8) Areas of holdings according to tenancy. 

(9) Rents in money or in kind. 

(10) Land Revenue — give total kist of village and amount 
per acre for different qualities of land. 

(11) Particulars of people who combine agriculture with 
other occupations. 

Note:, — {a) Give (7) and (8) in as much detail as possible. 

\b) Under (9) give as full information as possible, both about the sorts of 
agreements that are concluded between the pattadar and the tenant, and also the amount 
of the rents, and what extras auch as straw, vegetables, etc., are paid in addition to grain 
or cash rents. If landlord and tenant share the produce, explain how the kist and costs 
of cultivation are shared, and whether the tenant has all the straw, and endeavour to 
calculate the actual value of the share of produce obtained by either party. Again, 
landowners and cultivators usually pay the village servants certain perquisites at the time 
of har\'est, Pongal feast, etc. These should also be noted. 

D, Agriculture— 

(1) Area under each of the principal crops. 

(2) Area yielding one crop per annum. 

(3) Area yielding two crops per annum. 

(4) Area yielding three crops per annum. 

N.B. — Give these statistics for a short series of years. 

(5) Customary crop cultivation, of wet, dry and garden 
lands respectively. 

(6) Types of plough used, and the number of acres cultivated 
per plough in wet, dry and garden land respectively. 

(7) Other agricultural implements. 

(8) Describe types of pumps or waterlifts used (no elaborate 
description is needed if they are of common types). Are oil 
engines used ? 
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E, The village — 

(1) Area of the village-site. 

(2) Localization of castes. 

(3) Dwellings of depressed castes. 

(4) Types of dwellings, e.g., how many houses are respec- 

tively thatched, tiled, and terraced — 
{a) in caste village. 
(h) in paracheri. 

(5) Gardens adjoining dwellings. 

(6) Maximum distance of cultivated lands from home of 
cultivator. 

(7) Unsatisfied demand for building sites. 

(8) Site values. 

(9) Do the ryots exchange lands in order to get their lands 
continuous? If so, do they build and use field huts? To what 
extent are the lands of an average cultivator scattered about in 
small parcels ? 

F, Subsidiary industries — 

(1) Number of weavers. 

(2) Condition of the weaving craft . — What yarn is used ? 
What looms and winding implements ? Do weavers co-operate at 
all? What evidence is there of growth or decay in the weaving 
industry ? Give average earnings. 

(3) Is handspinning practised ? if not, when abandoned? 

(4) List of other crafts in the village giving, when possible, 
the proportion of working time spent on the craft, average earnings 
and any interesting features about the craft. 

(5) Give any information available showing whether any 
village industry is developing or increasing; or, on the other hand 
dying, decaying, or becoming less remunerative. 

G, Village trade — 

(1) How do the villagers purchase commodities required — 

{a) for industrial and agricultural use? 
(h) for their own consumption ? 

(2) Sale of village produce — 

{a) Estimate the quantities of village produce sold out 

of the village. 
{b) Describe the methods of sale. 

(3) Condition of village with regard to local roads, access 
to main roads, railways and commercial centres. 

(4) Extent of co-operation in village trading. 

(5) Further remarks. 

Noie, — Please make a special effort to get an accurate statement of the quantity of 
agricultural produce that is sent away from the village in an average year. 

Also endeavour to ascertain if the poorer ryots sell grain at a low price immediately 
after harvest, and have to buy it back for their own food or fur seed ai a higher price 
later on. 

Try also to find what proportion the price ihe ryot receives for his produce bears to 
the prices obtained in large markets. 

H. Economic condition of village — 
(l) Customary rates of wages — 
{a) in money. 
(f)) in kind. 
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(6) Prevalence of other epidemic diseases. 

(7) „ other endemic diseases. 

(8) Estimated rate of infantile mortality. 

(9) Snake bites. 

(10) Medical assistance available. 

(11) Insanitary habits. 

(12) Prevalent customs with regard to — 

(oL) Infant marriage. 
(*) Purdah. 

(13) Nature and quality of water-supply for drinking and 

domestic purposes. 

(14) Do the villagers bathe and wash clothes in the satne 

stream or tank as that used for drinking 1 

J. Education — 

(1) Number of schools. 

(2) School accommodation. 

(3) Educational character of schools. 

(4) Number of boys in attendance. 

(5) M girls 

(6) Average duration of school-life. 

(7) Percentage of adults able to read the Vernacular. 

(8) „ M to write the Vernacular. 

(9) „ ,, to talk English. 

(10) „ ,» to read English. 

(11) „ „ to write English. 

(12) Number of pandits or specially educated persons. 

(13) Are there any adults who have learnt to read, to write 

or to cipher who have lost such ability after leaving 
school ? 

(14) Number of boys and girls who have proceeded to more 

advanced schools elsewhere. 

(15) How have their school expenses been defrayed 1 

(16) Have boys from the village who have passed through 

secondary schools obtained satisfactory careers later 
on ? 

(17) Have any gone to an Agricultural College? 

(18) Have any boys who have received a good education 

settled down in their own village .^ If so, how do they 
use their education 1 

(19) How many books and of what character in the village 1 

K. Village administration — 

(1) Panchayat. 

(2) Village Administration. 

(3) Sanitary Administration. 

(4) Police Administration. 

(5) Contact with higher authorities. 

(6) How much crime has there been in recent years ? 

(7) Are any of the villagers engaged in litigation and if so, 

why ? Are any in debt in consequence of litigation ? 

(8) Are oflFences and civil disputes dealt with in the village 

without resort to the Courts ? 
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L. History and prospects of village-— 

(1) What evidence is thereto show either economic deteriora- 

tion or economic improvement in the past? 

(2) What opportunities does the village seem to have for 

economic improvement? Note specially the possi- 
bility of extending the area of irrigated lands. Could 
more wells be sunk with advantage? If so, why are 
they not sunk ? 

General. — If opportunity offers illustrate by giving a more 
detailed account of the occupations, income, expenditure and the 
general condition of a few typical families. Add any information 
which appears to be interesting and significant not ask'ed for in 
this form ; as for instance, information as to the decrease of land 
held by different castes, reasons why people buy land and why 
they sell it, the emigration from the village either to cities or to 
foreign countries, why the emigrants go and whether they return, 
what effect such movements have upon the economic, intellectual 
and social life of the village ; what new expenditure on luxuries or 
comforts is becoming customary ; what other changes there are in 
the standard of living; and if there is any change in custom with 
respect to marriages or religious observances. 
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RAMNAD DISTRICT. 
Vadamalaipuram alias Kondureddipatti. 

[By K. Ratnachandran, B.A,, St.Joseph^s College ^ Tricfiinopoly,] 

Preliminary, — The village of Vadamalaipuram, comprising the 
(Government) revenue villages of Kizhatiruttangal, MelamuttQr and 
Karseri, the inam village of Naranapuram and the zamin village of 
Vadimitta, is situated in the north-west corner of the Sattur taluk 
in the Ramnad district on the banks of the river Arjuna, a tributary 
of the Vaippar. There are no mountains or hills near it except the 
Western Ghats, which are 25 miles west of the village. There are 
no forests in the vicinity except on the slopes of the mountains. 
The soil is black of the type called black loam, and here and there, 
especially on the banks of the river, hard rocks are to be found. 
The rainfall is fair during both the monsoons but the heavier 
showers are in October. The river is useless for irrigation as its 
bed is lower than that of the surrounding country. The village 
has come before public notice in recent times for the excellent 
co-operative society that it possesses, but it is not without interest 
in other respects also. It can be taken as a type of the villages in 
this part of the district within a radius of about 10 miles. 

Population. — The population according to the census of 
1911 is 780 — 630 castemen and 150 of the depressed classes. The 
village is a Nayakar village inhabited solely by one caste except 
for the paracheri and a few families of the artisan classes which 
are necessary in every village. One thing that is note-Avorthy 
is the absence of a single Brahman family till about ten 
years ago. Even now it possesses only two Brahman families — a 
Mahratta Brahman and an Aiyangar. The former is the secretary 
of the local co-operative credit society, the latter is the teacher in 
charge of the school. The Nayakars have a priestly class among 
themselves and so are not in need of the services of the Brahmans 
for their religious functions. The following is the distribution of 
the people among the various castes. It is the result of a census 
taken with the help of the villagers on 4th September T916. 



Nayakars 
Goldsmith 


100 families ... 
2 ,, ... 


3«9 
1 1 


persons. 

„ besides two 
girls married out- 
side the village. 


Carpenter 
Blacksmith 


4 

I family 


1 7 persons. 
8 ,. 


Dhobis 


2 families ... 


8 




Barber 

Potter 

Tailor 

Telugu shepherds 


2 

I family ... 

12 families ... 


7 
I 

7 
60 
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Maravars* 


6 families ... 


25 persons 


Pandaram (flower 


I 


family ... 


7 


suppliers). 








Vel]a1as (highest sudra 


2 


families ... 


9 


caste). 








Brahtnans 


2 


)> > • • 


II 


Panchamas — 








Pallans 


21 


»> •• • 


89 „ 


Chakkiliyans 


8 


»» •  • 


52 


Total ... 


i6S 


»» 


811 



The number of children in the caste village seems to be about 81 
and in the paracheri about 20. The death-rate among children of 
the castemen is about one out of four, five or six children bom. 
The following are some of the persons who gave the facts in 
their families : — 

Males, 

(a) Krishnama Nayak, South Street, 37 years — 

Total number of children born ... 6 
Living 5 

l-^C<*U ... ... ,,, ... ,, I 

{fi\ Venkatarama Nayak, 45 years — 

Total number of children ... ... 6 

■•-•I'lng ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Dead ... i 

(^) Venkataswami Nayak, North Street, 40 years — 

Total number of children ... ... 3 

Living ... ... 2 

Dead ... i 

Females. 

(d) Naranammal, age 55 — 

Total number of children 

Living ... 

Dead 
{e) Venkatammal, age 52 — 

Total number of children 

Living 

ueaQ ... ... ... 

(/) Ramachiammal, age 60- 

Total number of children 

Living 

Dead 



5 

4 
I 

6 

3 
3 

4 

3 
I 



In the paracheri out of 29 families, 12 families had deaths 
within recent times. They had lost 6 males, 6 females and 3 
children under 10. There are at present 60 males, 61 females 
and 20 children in the paracheri. 



* A fighting caste, descendants of retainers of Poligais of old, who were feudal 
nobles subordinate to the Vijayanagar Kingdom, but practically independent. The 
Maravars are now employed as watchmen or as cultivators, but are famous for robberies 
and dacoities. 
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1 

• 


Under 

3« 
50 


1 

5. 5 to 16. 16 to 25. 

1 


• 25 10 50. 

1 

130 
154 


1 

Over 50. 


Mftles ... ... 

Females 


49 41 

50 51 


50 
54 


Tolal ... 


8r 


109 92 


284 


104 



There are 105 homesteads (N.O.). 

Land, —The soil is black and is divided into three sorts, superior 
black loam, " Pottal karisal " (inferior black cotton soil) and 
" Vellai tharai " (red sandy loam). 

(1) Area of wet lands — 50 acres (N.O.). 

(2) Area of dry lands — 1,500 „ „ 

(3) Watered by wells — actually cultivated 500 acres (N.O.). 

possibly cultivable 600 „ „ 

(4) Common waste — Cattle-stand, I '20 acres (O.)- 

Threshing floor, 6*37 acres (O.). 

The cattle graze in the cattle-stand though there is not much 
grass there. Besides, they graze on tank bunds, river banks 
and in fields which lie fallow. There are no woods or forests 
near the village and even in the village itself there are not many 
trees. Fruit trees are not found at all, and except for a few mar- 
gosa trees in the cattle-stand and a few more wild trees bordering 
the country road that passes through the village, there are no trees 
worth mention. 



" 






' 






 


Wet, dry 

^r poiam- 
boke. 


Class and 
sort of soil. 


Taram. 


Crops. 


Kaie per 
acre. 


Extent. 


Assessment. 




1 

1 




' 


RS. A. p. 


ACS. 


RS. A. p. 


Wet 


... i 


9 


Triple 


600 


25 


150 


•t 


• •■ 


II 


f« 


400 


25 


100 


Dfy 


Black loam. 


2 


Double 


I II 


500 


843 12 


»• 


' Pottalkarai- • 


3 


Single 


120 


1,000 


1,125 


tt 


' VelUi tha- 


4 


f» 


13 


500 


406 4 




rai. 













Water-supply. — Water for irrigation is supplied by two tanks 
and about 120 wells. The larger of the two tanks is situated to the 
north of the village and covers an area of 86 acres (O.). It irrigates 
about 25 acres of land producing paddy, plantains, sugarcane 
(given up during this year because it did not bring profit), cotton, 
ragi, cholam and other crops. 

The smaller tank is in the north-west of the village, is shallow, 
covers an area of about 60 acres (N.O.) and irrigates nearly 50 acres 
of land producing paddy. There are 120 irrigating wells, almost 
each holding possessing one. There is plenty of water in these 
wells, most of them having a kamalai worked by a pair of bulls. 
Some of them even possess a double kamalai. There is water in 
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Barbers, — Each of the two barbers gets 6% kotahs (nearly l6 cwt.) 
of paddy a year (Rs. 62j^) besides a small quantity of food from 
each house. 

Tailor. — llYz kotahs of grain (Rs. 125) and 2 meals a day. 
Besides these selling of ghee and letting carts and bullocks for 
hire may be taken as subsidiary occupations. 

Village trade. — The chief items in the village trade are the 
sale of cotton, tobacco and senna. The villagers purchase the 
seed they require at Sattur and Virudupatti and sometimes at 
Sivakasi. As for their implements, the village makes its own 
ploughs and kamalais. Goods necessary for consumption are 
bought at Sivakasi. 

The villagers take the cotton they produce to Sattur and Viru- 
dupatti and sell it to the agents of the many ginning companies 
that are there. The other commodities are not taken to the market 
by the villagers but are sold to the merchants who come to the 
village. Tobacco, senna, chillis and sweet-potatoes are sold to 
Sivakasi merchants who visit the village regularly. 

Every year the village sells 200 candies of cleaned kapas 
(cotton bolls without seed) average price recently about Rs. 180 per 
candy, and Rs. 500 worth of tobacco or 400 thulams. The quantity 
of senna sold cannot be gauged as the contractors make contracts 
not according to the bales but on the standing crops. 

The situation of the village is on the whole good. It is on the 
country road between Virudupatti and Rajapalaiyam, one of the 
most important commercial highways. It is two miles away from 
Tiruttangal, a famous Vishnu shrine to which large numbers of 
pilgrims resort. It is only 5 miles away from Sivakasi, which is a 
commercial town containing some of the most wealthy Shanar* 
merchants. It is only 15 miles from Sattur which is a railway 
station and contains many cotton ginning mills. It is II miles 
distant from the important commercial town and railway station of 
Virudupatti. The nearest railway station however is Tulukupatti, 
7 miles off. The situation of the village will become much more 
important if either the railway line to Srivilliputtur or the road 
from Virudupatti to Rajapalaiyam is constructed. 

Econo?nic condition of the village. — Wages are now generally 
paid in money except for some of the old immemorial wages paid in 
kind to barbers, washermen, etc The following is the list of current 
wages : — 

Agriculture — as. 

Men ... ... 8 per day. 

Women ... ... ... ... 4 „ 

uoys ... ... ... ... 4 ,» 

Carpenters ... ... ... 12 

Blacksmiths ... ... ... 12 

Bricklayers ... ... ... 12 to 14 per day. 






 [The Shanars are the most numerous caste in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
Their special occupation is climbing the palmyra to collect the juice that oozes from the 
cut stems of the fronds, and palmyra fibre. At this occupation they can only earn 2 or 
3 annas per day. The juice can be boiled into jaggery, from which sugar is obtained, or 
brewed into toddy. They area rising caste, and very many have become Christians. 
There is a violent dispute about their social status. Ed.] 
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The following figures show the condition of the society on 30th 
June 1916 when the last co-operative year ended: — 
Number of members 74. 

RS. 

Share capital ... ... ... ... ... 1,582 

Number of shares ... ... ... ... ... 124 

Liabilities, 

Madura-Ramnad Central Bank ... ... 12,478 

Vadamalaipurani Agricultural Society ... ... 25 

Local Deposit ... ... ... ... ... 98 

Share capital ... ... ... .. I1582 

Total ... 141I83 
Assets. 

RS. A. P. 

Collections duiing the year ... ... ... 2,642 6 o 

Loans outstanding: on 30th June 19 16 ... ... 11,912 o o 

Reserve Fund . . 933 o i 



Total ... 15,847 6 I 



The following is a classification of the loans given during 
191 5-16 according to amount and purpose : — 

RS. A. p. 

70 Loans below Ks. 50 ... ... ... ... 1.736 6 o 

3 Loans between Rs. 50 and 100... ... ... 248 o o 

6 Loans between Rs. 100 and 250 ... ... 658 o o 



Total 79 loans 


2,642 


6 





Purpose of loans. 

Agricultural ... 

Purchase of cattle ... 

Trade 

Education ... 

Repair of houses and cattlesheds ... 

Discharge of prior debts ... 


1.484 
505 
233 

39 
150 

230 


6 






6 










Total 


2,642 






For reasons explained above there were no loans for marriages. 

All these loans were given on personal security. The fault 
among the villagers is that they do not repay their loans punctu- 
ally. The loans granted during the last year were however all 
discharged in the course of the year. The outstanding loans were 
those that had been lent in the previous years. Two suits were 
filed during the year against two of the members and decrees 
obtained. The Reserve Fund of the society is invested in the 
Madura-Ramnad Co-operative Society. 

The net assets of the members amount to Rs. 2,39,168 and the 
society owns furniture valued at Rs. 180 after allowing for depre- 
ciation. The chief articles of furniture are an iron safe and a 
wooden bureau. 
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As soon as he came he found that two things must be remedied 
as early as possible, the indebtedness of the ryots to the Sivakasi 
Shanars for petty sums at ruinous rates of interest and the ignorance 
of the villagers which had induced them to invest their small 
savings with a chit * secretary whose methods savoured of swindling. 
For remedying the first of these, he started a permanent fund in 
the village which lent money to ihe villagers to repay their petty 
loans. He put himself in correspondence with the chit secretary 
and after a good deal of argument and brow-beating succeeded in 
getting from him the bare capital invested by the villagers with 
him. The office of the nidhi formed a sort of club and Mr. Ananda 
Rao took advantage of the opportunity to advise and direct them. 
Finding that their outlook was very narrow he induced them to 
subscribe for the " Swadesamitran " (the leading Tamil daily). He 
used to read out the news and articles to the villagers when they 
assembled in the nidhi office. The villagers have continued to get 
the paper since then, though very few of them read it themselves 
and others only listen when it is read out. 

When the co-operative movement was started in India Mr. 
Ananda Rao induced the villagers to form a society in the village 
and promised to work for it himself. He has remained the secre- 
tary of it since its inception. Most of the improvements in the 
village like the construction of the road, the drains, the sinking of 
wells and tube wells are due to his suggestions. But the villagers 
are very slow to move and do not stick to good principles. 

GetwniL — The only other item of interest in the village is emigra- 
tion. Emigration is chiefly to Colombo, Rangoon, Penang and 
Devikulam. The following table shows the number of families 
that have gone to the different places and also the number that 
have returned : — 



Emigration — 

Colombo 


3 families. 


Rangoon ... 

Penang ... 

Devikulam ... 


3^ ,, 
6 

• • • *T t, 


Returned — 




Rangoon 

Penang ... 

Devikulam ... 


10 families. 
• • • » 1 

• • • "T » t 


Those who returned from Penang came 
Only the following four persons returned 


without any savings, 
with some substantial 


surplus : — 

Krishnama Nayakar 
Gopala Nayakar 
Chinnaswami Nayakar 
Venkatakrishna Nayakar 


KS. 

about 500 

300 

300 
700 



• [A " chit fund " or " nidhi " or '* kuri *' is a sort of slate club. The members pay 
in a fixed sum per month, and the money so collected is given each month to one member 
to use as capital. The recipient must then give security for the continuance of his 
monthly payments till every member has had his turn. The selection of the member to 
take the lund may be made by lot or by auction. In the latter case the lowest bidder 
gels the fund, i.e., the one who is content to receive the smallest portion of it. The 
remainder is divided among the other members. Ed.] 
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The following are the family budgets of some of the villagers. 
They have no accounts and the figures are only rough approxi- 
mations derived for information taken from the persons themselves. 
The figures are as far as possible the actual expenses of last year — 

(l) Family budget of Narayanaswami Nayakar 
(the richest person in the village). 

• • . • •  2 

... ... 5 

13 



RS. 

1,477 



Family — 
Parents . . . 
Husband ... 
Wife 
Sons 


... • •• 
• •• ... 

... ... 

... ... 


2 
I 
I 
2 


Daughters 
Servants 


Assets — 
Lands 
House 
Moveables 


... ... 

... • • • 

... ... 


RS. 
25,000 

8,230 1 

S.ooo , 


Liabilities — 1 



—Debts 



38,230 



',ceipts — 


RS. 


Grain, 100 kotahs 


. 1,000 


Cotton 


• 1,500 


Tobacco ... 


300 


Fodder ... 


500 


Senna 


600 


Sale of horse 


700 



RS. 



1,000' 
500 
500 
100 

30 



4,600 



Charges — 
Grain, 100 kotahs 
Cotton seed for cattle . 

Fodder 

Manure 

Tobacco plants ... 

8 servants — rs 

Grazers of oxen, 3 ...150 
of sheep, 3 ... 80 
of buffalo, I... 20 
Household servant, i. 50 

Miscellaneous wages 

Kist 

Repayment of debt and 

interest 1,500 

Grocery ... 100 

Clothes ... ... ... 100 

Marriage and other miscella- 
neous expenses ... ... 50 



I, 



300 

200 
150 



4,580 



Receipts ... 
Expenditure 

Surplus 



RS. 
4,600 
4,580 

20 



He has constructed a special cattle shed by converting a house 
into a cattle shed at a cost of Rs. 4,000. He has 8 bullocks, 4 covrs 



* For coaiumption of family and labourers. 
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(3 giving milk) and 4 cow-buffaloes of which none give milk. The 
cost of maintaining it comes to Rs. 1,200 per year, as follows :— 



Cotton seed 

Fodder 

Wages of four servants . . . 



• •• 



RS. 

500 
500 
200 



1,200 



Family — 
Husband 
Wife ... 
Mother 
Child ... 



(2) Budget of Alagaraswami Nayakar, 



I 
I 



Servants 



... 3 



Assets — 
Lands 
House 
Moveables 



RS. 

9i445 

4,125 
1,100 I 



Liabilities 



RS. 

4»30o 





14,770 


Expenses — 




Receipts — 


RS. 


RS. 


Cotton 


420 


Grain, 50 kotahs 


500 


Grain, 50 kotahs 


500 


Fodder ... 


200 


Tobacco ... 


70 


(Cotton seed 


250 


Chilhes 


40 


Wages of servants — 


RS.l 


Coriander seed ... 


60 


Agricultural labourer. 60 \ 80 


Green gram, 2 kotahs 


20 


Buffalo-herd . . . 


20 1 


Fodder 


200 


Household servant 


50 


Senna 


600 


Manure 


200 


Trade 


200 


Kist 


70 


Loan 


200 


Seed for sowing ... 


50 






Cost of oxen bought 


160 






Repayment of debt 


and 






interest 


500 






Grocery ... 


75 






Clothes ... 


50 






Marriage 


100 




2,310 


2,285 



Receipts 
Expenditure 



• 1 1 



. •• 



RS. 
2,310 



Surplus 



••• 



• t • 



• •• 
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(3) Budget of Lingama Nayakar, Clerk of the Cooperative Society. 



Family — 








Mother 


••• . •• I 


Servant 


... I 


Husband 


... ... I 




— . 


Wife 


• .• ..• I 




4 


Assets — 


RS. 




RS. 


Lands 


... 5,020 


Liabilities 


i»57o 


House 


1,020 






Moveables 


350 


Expenses — 






6,390 




Receipts — 


RS. 


RS. 


Grain, 30 kotahs ... 


... 300 


Charges for the field (man- 




Cotton and tobacco 


... 500 


ure, kamalai, etc.). 


150 


Chillis 


... 100 


Fodder 


•* 

IIO 


Fodder 


... 100 


Cotton seed 


100 


Salary .•• ... 


96 


Do. for planting ... 


15 






Tobacco plants 


20 




1,096 


Grain (seed), 2 kotahs 


20 


New debt incurred in 


year. 250 


Pay to servant including 








clothes ... ..• ... 


50 






Temporary coolies and 








field labourers 


200 






IVlSl ... ... •«• 


50 






Repayment of loan and 








interest 


400 






Grain ... ... ... 


140 






Grocery 


24 






Clothes ... ..• 


50 






Marriage expenses 

RS. 


20 




1.346 


1,349 






Receipts 


... ... 


..• ... ... 1,34^ 




Expenditure 


... ... 


• •• •.• ... 1,347 




Deficit 


... . « . 


..• ... ... ^ 




(4) Budget of Krisi 


hnama Nayakar. 




Family — 








Husband 


• • • . • . X 


Daughters 


... 3 


Wife 


. • • . .• I 




«^ 


Sons 


* • . • • . z 




7 


Assets — 


RS. 




RS. 


I>and 


3,000 


Liabilities ... 


a»43o 


House ... 


200 






Moveables 


nil. 
3,200 
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Receipts— 


RS. 


Expenses — 


RS. 


Grain 


... so 


Grain, 15 kotahs ... 


... ISO 


Cotton 


... 150 


IvlSt ... •.• 


20 


Senna 


- 350 


Wages for ploughing 


.. 30 


Fodder 


30 


Fodder 


.., 80 


Loan 


... 230 


Cotton seeds 


... 70 


Trade 


... 100 


Manure 


50 






Cotton seed for sowing . 


20 






Miscellaneous wages 


... xoo 






Clothes 


... 50 






Grocery 


... 75 






Marriage expenses 


... 100 






Repayment of loan and 






interest ... 


... 160 




910 


RS. 


90s 


Receipts 


•■. .«• .. 


• •• «•• ••* 9^^ 




Expenditure 


. • . • • < 


• •• ... .*• 7^3 




Surplus 


..• .*• •• 


. .•• at* ••• K 





The two following are the budgets of Panchamas, one from each 
of the two sections : — 



(l) Budget of Ammaiyadia Kudumban (Pallan). 
Family — Sons 3 



Husband 
Wife ... 



... I 

... I 



(eldest 18 
years of 
age). 



Assets — 

Land 3 acres of dry (rain-fed) 
land. 

Receipts — rs. 

Earnings of Ammaiyadia 

Kudumban (six annas per 

day) ... 90 

Earnings of wife (three annas 

per day) ... 45 

Earnings of eldest son (five 

annas per day) ... ... 75 

Produce of land 27 



Liabilities — Nil. 



237 



Expenses — 

Grain, 11 kotahs 

Clothes — 
Two female cloths, Rs. 6 
Two men's cloths 
Boy's clothing 

Grocery 

Feasts 



^s.6) 



RS. 

no 



20 

20 
SO 

200 



Receipts . . 
Expenditure ... 

Savings 



RS. 

... 237 

... aoo 
... 37 



4-A 
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TINNEVELLY DISTRICT. 
Gangaikondan. 

[By P. S, Lokanatlian, B.A,, St, Joseph's CollegCy Tricliinopoly,] 

Preliminary. — Gangaikondan is a big village comprising the 
subdivisions of Gangaikondan proper, of Vadakkur, Kilur, Aladi 
Paracheri, Pungan Paracheri, Anaitalai Paracheri and Turaiyur 
Paracheri. It lies on the right bank of the Chittar river and is on 
its l8th anicut This river has its source from the famous Court- 
allam falls and many anicuts have been built across the river to 
utilize its water for purposes of irrigation. The village is £2 miles 
north of Tinnevelly and 2j^ miles distant from the railway station 
which goes by the same name. On the side of the river the soil is 
rocky, but as we go further away, it is somewhat better but no- 
where is the soil very fertile. 

Two miles to the south of the village, on the left side of what is 
known as the Madras Road there lie 1,500 acres of Reserved Forest 
only very recently handed over by the Government to a Panchayat 
of six members. There is a large area of poramboke (land reserved 
for purposes other than cultivation) in the village. The village is 
ein th plains and no hills are found in its neighbourhood. 

The village is under the usual ryotwari tenure of Madras except 
536 acres 55 cents which are inam lands (i.e., lands held on 
specially favourable tenure) ; but of this only 8 acres 36 cents are 
wet land; this area belongs exclusively to the temple. The 
following are the chief inamdars : — 

Extent. 

ACS. 

T. Temples ... ... ... ... ... ... 354*88 

2. Dikshadar ^ ... ... ... ... ... 33*96 

3. Accountants (Karnams) ... ... ... ... 28*0 

4. Village munsif ... ... .. ... ... 44*92 

5. Watchman ... ... ... ... ... 33*48 

0« JJ^T I JCf ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• •■• X^X^ 

7. Scavenger ... ... ... ... ... ... 22*92 

8. Washerman ... ... ... ... ... 6*26 

All these pay quit-rent of Y^ of the ordinary assessment. The 
total revenue from the inam lands is Rs. 280-14 0. The history of 
the inam rights is interesting, but no old records exist. The people 
told me that only a small portion now remains out of the vast 
extent of lands once held under inam rights. 

Population. — The total population of the village (including caste 
village and paracheri) is, according to the census of 1911,3,495, 
of whom 1,675 are males and 1,820 are females. 

The total population of the caste village is estimated by the 
villagers as 2,395 persons. 

• •• Dikshadar " is a hereditary title obtained by performing a sacrifice. Inam land is 
granted to a *' dikshadar " on consideration of his being a guru. 
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Including those of the Paracheri there are 729 houses of which 
about 100 belong to Brahmans. 

The population of the depressed classes amounts to nearly 
1,100 persons of whom about 530 are males. 

These consist of — 





Number of 
families. 


Number of 
individuals. 


Males. 


Females. 


Children. 

1 


I. Pallans 


175 


900 


250 


270 


3^0 


2. Eshuvans 


8 


35 


10 


15 


15 


3. Paiaiyans 


8 


42 


13 


14 


IS 


4. Shanars ... ... 

5. Chakkiliyans ... 


8 (i family 
alone is 
18 in 
number). 

14 


50 
65 


20 
22 


18 
27 


12 
16 


6. Kuiavans 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 



The population is no doubt increasing all round but more on the 
side of females than on that of males. It seems that there is an 
increase in the population of the depressed classes and also a rise 
in their standard of living. I have taken 15 years as the diflferen- 
tiating age between children and others. 

The Brahmans are deteriorating in numbers and prosperity. 
Other castemen show signs of progress. 

Land, — The area of wet cultivation in the year of resettlement 
which was in fasli 1318 (1908-09) was 1,022*40 acres but has in- 
creased to 1,030*28 last year, thus showing an increase of 7*88 acres. 

In the same manner there is an increase in the dry cultivation 
from 6,069*15 acres in 1908 to 6,107*31 in 1915. 

The area of lands watered by wells is only about 45 acres. 
Wells do not pay the ryots in proportion to the amount of trouble 
and expense involved. Altogether there are 47 wells of which 
three have dried up. Five are found in the wet cultivation, the rest 
in the dry. They are worked by kamalais and pairs of oxen. 

There are 23*97 acres reserved as cattle stand and 1,088*65 acres 
set apart for grazing. The cattle graze on the river banks and 
tank bunds as well as on the patta lands of dry area. 

In the forest Oodai trees (flat-topped acacias) are abundant. 
There are some trees of margosa and other kinds. 

In the year of resettlement (fasli I3i8)the area of fruit trees was 
6 acres while that of the trees of other varieties amounted to about 
39 acres. The fruit trees consist mainly of mango, lime and plan- 
tain. There are many shade trees found abundantly on the canal 
banks and also on the sides of the road. Chief among them are 
the Banyan trees, the Bassia longifolia, the Terminalia Alata and 
the Portia trees. There are many trees of the latter kind in the 
backyards of houses. In addition to these, there are a very large 
number of coconut and palm trees of which 1,091 are temporarily 
free of assessment as they stand within backyard limits. 
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cultivating landowners is decreasing while that of the non-cultivat- 
ing landowners is increasing. 

1907-08. 1912-13. 

{a) Percentage of cultivating landowners 

in the district ... ... ... 20*4 irS 

{d) Percentage of non-cultivating land- 
owners ... ... ... ... 0*5 I 'I 



{c) Percentage of cultivating tenants 



27 



77 



I am told that dependence solely on agriculture is not calculated 
to keep a family out of want. The members of the family must 
also engage in other pursuits which bring them some addition to 
the income they get from land. So the landowners find it to their 
interest to sublet their lands and themselves engage in other walks 
of life. So far with regard to wet area. 

In the case of the dry cultivation, the position is better. 
Excluding nearly 2,000 acres of dry lands where usually no cultiva- 
tion is done, more than 60 per cent of the area is cultivated by the 
landowners themselves (that is, more than 2,400 acres). Thus on 
the whole 730 acres of wet land and l,6oo acres of dry area are 
cultivated by tenants. 

The number of cultivating landowners is nearly 600 out of a 
total of 926. Most of the castemen other than Brahmans and all the 
Panchama landowners cultivate their lands themselves. 

The number of non-cultivating landowners is 326 and most of 
them have some dealings in money — in lending and borrowing and 
getting some profit from the differential interest. There are a small 
number of men who have gone out of the village and are employed 
elsewhere in good positions. 

There are fifty tenants who do not own any lands but who culti- 
vate other people's lands. 

About a hundred are agricultural labourers who neither own nor 
rent any land. There are six men employed under landlords rather 
as domestic servants than as agricultural labourers. They get one 
regular meal a day with occasional grain or rice entirely at the 
option of the landlord or at the pleasure of the mistress of the 
house. Among the actual labourers in the fields are about 45 
females who get a money wage of 3 annas a day. The remaining 
55 are male labourers who get not less than 5 annas a day. In busy 
seasons there is a rise in wages by at least an anna a day. At 
this time of the year when sowing and planting have to be done for 
the pishanam crop, i.e., the crop sown in September and October, 
the wages of male and female labourers are 6 annas and 4 annas 
each respectively. Boys under fifteen years of age are paid at the 
same rate as females. 



Holdings according to ownership. 
Extent. 

Under i acre 

From I to 5 acres ... 

„ 5 to 10 „ ... 

I, 10 to 20 I, 

„ 20 1030 „ ... 

„ 30 to 40 „ ... 

n 40 to 50 „ ... 

Over 50 acres 



Number of 
owners. 

220 
250 
100 

SO 
60 

50 
90 
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526 






294 






43 






190 






III 






214 






80 






3 






II 






2,817 






682 




about 60 






IC7 






263 






4 






II 



oil engine was introduced by a rich landholder but now it is not 
used. It did not pay — probably for want of being kept in proper 
order. 

Stock — 

Working oxen 

Cows ... 

Male buffaloes ... 

Cow „ 

Buffaloes under four years 

Heifers 

Others 

Horses ... 

Donkeys 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Carts 

Ploughs 

Oil mills 

Looms 

There are some 20 deer and 10 stags in the reserved forest. A 
few hares also are often found there. 

Ploughs, carts, bulls, etc., are usually hired for ploughing 
purposes and the rate of hire for a plough and pair of oxen and 
the services of the ploughman is from As. 6 a day to Rs. I-4-0 in 
very scarce times. In October 1916 it was As. 12. 

The cows and buffaloes are given rice straw both in the morn- 
ings and in the evenings when they are at home and are let out to 
graze in the poramboke in the interval. If they are in milking at 
the time, they are given ground cotton seed once a day at least, 
though some people give it twice. Sometimes cholam stalks are 
given for them as the main food, this is given once either in the 
morning or in the evening. Bullocks used for ploughing or draw- 
ing water are given straw and cotton seed. They are taken out in 
the morning for the fields and after some hours of work are given 
some cholam fodder. Before 3 p.m. they nre taken back to the 
houses where they are treated to cotton seed and straw. 

Manuring. — Nearly all the cattle dung available is used as 
manure except a very small percentage, perhaps about 10 per cent, 
which is used for cleaning the houses and for fuel. 

For wet lands ten cart loads of cattle dung are applied to one 
acre, though for the pishanum crop five or six cart loads will do 
since the pishanam crop gets more green manure and sheep dung. 
For one acre ot dry land only about four cart loads of cattle dung 
are applied. For garden land not less than twenty cart loads are 
required. 

Cattle urine is utilized to some extent jointly with cattle dung. 
Much however is wasted, for the manure is collected and placed 
somewhere on the backyard but not covered. The farm of the 
Agricultural Department at Koilpatti has a good way of utilizing 
the urine without any waste since they protect it from the sun. 
Here such a thing is not done. 
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Costs and profits of cultivation. — The following estimates were 
obtained from villagers, but their accuracy cannot be vouched 
for: — 

Costs for cultivating an acre of wet land. 

RS. A. p. 
lo cart loads of cattle dung lo o 



Sheep manure 

Ploughing expenses 

Seed 

Green manure 

Labour for harvest, weeding, etc. 



4 o 

4 8 

5 o 

6 o 

5 o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



34 8 



Estimated yield per acre, seven kotas* of paddy or Rs. 70, leaving a 
profit of Rs. 35-8-0, out of which the kist of about Rs. 6 must be 
paid. 

Cost of cultivating one acre of dry land (Cholam). 



Cattle dung 
Sheep dung 

Ploughing expenses ... 
oeeu ••• ••• .., 

Labour for harvesting, etc. 



RS. A. P. 
380 
400 
780 
I 8 o 
300 



20 



The yield depends on the nature of the soil, on the amount of the 
year's rain, hence it is not definite. About nine kotas can be got, 
worth about Rs. 90. Deducting Rs. 20 for the cost of cultivation 
and Re. T for kist, there remains a profit of Rs. 6q. But this is the 
return for a good year. The profit on dry land is greater than on 
wet if the rains are good. Taking an average of good and bad 
years in karisai (black) lands the ryot can expect from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 70, whilst in red sand he can get only Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. 



Cost for cultivating one acre of garden land. 

Two full-time labourers 
Sheep manure 
25 cart loads of cattle dung 



RS. 

144 

8 
25 



177 



A pair of bullocks is also necessary. The yield is estimated at 
roughly from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250. 



• [The inaccuracy which Mr. Lokaaaihan suspects is evidently to be found in this 
estimate of yield. It is stated above that the customary rent for such land is two-thirds 
of the crop, or if there be a Bxed grain re.it, 10 kotas for i*6S acres, i.e., 6 kotas per 
acre. The average yield therefore can hardly be less than 9 kotas per acre (i.e., 2,520 
lb.). This is a reasonable crop to expect from land of this sort, viz., well manured black 
loam wet land, yielding two crops per annum. This would leave a profit of Rs. 55-8-0 
out of which the kist of Rs. 6 must be paid. Ed.] 



t^addy, i2kotas* 

BlackgraiD ... ... 

Greengram, dholl and other pulses 

Salt 

oaiii ... ... ... ... ... 

Dried chillis ... ... 

Tamarind ... 

Assafoetida, coriander seed and spices 

Gingelly-oil (24 measures) ... 

Castor-oil ... 

Coconut-oil ... 

Minnai-oil 

vrnee ... ... ... ... ... 

iVl IIK... ... ... ... ... .. 

Curd and buttermilk 
oUgar ... 
Coffee beans ... 

Vegetables 

" uei ... ... ... ... • • • 

Cloth (both himself and his boy) ... 
Female cloths (three) 

„ for a girl ... 

Barber 

Washerman ... 

Vessels, purchasing of new, repairing, etc. 

Four birthday ceremonies ... 

Special offering every month to the temple 

Anniversaries (four) 

Other important religious occasions 
Fees for the education of his boy ... 
House repair (whitewashing, etc.) ... 
Beds 

Female servant 

Journey and travelling expenses in the year 

** *^^... ... ••• .. ... .. 

Charity 
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Expenditure. 



RS. 


A. 


P. 


120 








5 








5 








5 








7 


8 





I 


8 





10 








18 








I 


8 





4 


8 





3 








18 








24 








I 2 








II 


8 





Q 








12 








25 








9 








24 








5 








2 








2 








20 








12 








1 1 








22 








18 








24 








8 








2 








12 








25 








45 








12 








410 









Total ... 

Saving, Rs. 40. 

(2) Pallan, a tenant owning no land, cultivating three acres of wet 
land, — Family consisting of man, wife, two children (a boy of about 
14 years old and a young boy). 

Income. RS. 

Four kotas of paddy, net return from his land ... 40 



Income from his labour during the year 

Wife's wages 

Son's wages ... 

The son gets also from his employer two meals per day 



42 

25 
10 



117 



* [This works out at 6 lb. of raw rice per day, a large allowance for such a family. — Ed.] 
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Expenditure, 




RS. 


A. 


P 


Ragi, cholam and paddy 




. 42 





o* 


Salt 






I 








Tamarind ... 











8 





Dried chillis 








I 








Other items 








2 








Oil of all kinds . 








3 








Cloths 








8 








House repair 








2 








Ceremonies 








12 





c 


Implements 








3 








Drink (toddy) 








20 








Dipavali, Pongal festival and other occasions ... 


10 


c 





Fish 


• • • • • • 


• • • • • a 


5 








Washerman and barbei 


• • • • • * 


• • • • • • 


2 








Small luxuries such as 


travelling, etc. 


• • • • •  

Total ... 


2 










"3 


8 






Savings Rs. 3-8-c. 

This second budget cannot claim as much accuracy as the first, 
but it is probably approximately correct. 



* More food is consumed which does not come into the budget. The man and wife 
are not supposed to get their meals given chem, but actually they do get some food 
where they work. [The sum indicated would not allow more than about 2^ lb. per day 
of the cheap cereals. — Ed.] 
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TANJORE DISTRICT. 



Palakkurichi Village 

{By K, Soundara Rajalu, Christian College, Madras.) 

Preliminary. — Palakkurichi is in the Negapatam taluk, Tanjore 
district. It is watered by one of the branches of the river Koleroon, 
itself the largest channel of the river Cauvery. The river Kadu- 
vayar runs about 3J4 miles to the north of the village. There are 
neither hills nor forests in or around the village. The whole 
Tanjore delta, formed by the river Cauvery, and intersected by the 
numerous channels which distribute its waters for irrigation, forms 
avast, level, fertile area, the site of a very ancient civilization. 

Population. -The total population of the caste village is 421, of 
the paracheri 430. 

The following is the number of families and individuals in each 
caste : — 



Caste. 


Section. 






Families. 


Individuals. 


Bxahmans 


1 Smarthas ... 
} Aiyangars 


• • • 

• • • 


• • t 


2 families 
3 


6 individuals. 
... 11 




1 
! 

1 


Total 


• • • 


5 


17 


»♦ 




'1 Nayudus (Kammas • 


... 


• •• 


28 „ 


... 147 


ft 




' Pillais (Saivites) 




• • • 




9 


If 




! Non-Saivite Siidras 




• • • 


17 


... 83 


, , 




Dhoby 




' • • 


I family 


9 


)• 




: Barber 




• • • 


I 


7 


. 9 




Goldsmith 




• • • 


I 


8 


7 . 




Carpenter 




• • • 


4 families 


23 


1 1 


Non-Brahmans. -{ 


Blacksmith 
Trce-climber 




• • • 

• • • 




13 
12 


1, 




Christians 




• • • 


I family 


4 


II 




Muhammadans ... 




• • • 


2 families 


12 


) 1 


1 


Drummer 




 • • 


I family 


6 


1, 


1 


Chettiyars 




• • . 


2 families 


12 


If 




Cowherds 




• • • 


6 „ 


.. ' 29 


II 




Oilmonger 




• • • 


I family 


3 


II 


k 


Oddans 




... 


5 families 


27 


1 1 






Total 


... 


76 ,. 


... 404 


II 


Pariahs 


1 •••■•• 




1 


96 ., 


... 430 


>f 




Grand total 

I 
1 


• • • 


177 


851 


»» 



* The Kammas are a class of Nayudus ; they speak Telugu and are mostly to be 
found in the northern part of the Madras Presidency (Kistna, GuntQr and Godavari 
dijtricts), but they are also found in Tanjore, Coimb^torc and Tinncvelly. They were 
originally a wanior caste, but now cultivators. 
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The Nayudus are a very thrifty people, but for unnecessary 
litigation. They do not ordinarily launch their capital into doubt- 
ful enterprises. They are emphatically not a trading class. By 
custom and instinct they are agriculturists. They know of no 
other occupation or trade, and this is owing to their extreme 
conservatism and to the joint family system which has a strong 
hold on them. 

These things kill the individual initiative and enterprise and 
sap the vitality of the community as a whole. They think and pride 
themselves upon the thought that agriculture is the noblest, the least 
harmful and the most independent of all professions. Education 
they do not want — at any rate higher education, for this higher 
education involves dependence, absence from the common hearth 
and consequent anxiety and care on the part of the elders. 

This conservatism is their main strength as well as their main 
weakness. It serves as a strength in so far as it keeps them aloof 
from the ultra-materialistic tendencies of the cities and in so 
far as it prevents them from becoming bankrupt through doubtful 
enterprises. Their conservatism is their main weakness, inasmuch 
as it keeps them behind, notwithstanding the progressive movement 
of the times. Not only the Nayudu caste but village is in this 
backward condition. 

The villagers are a simple, Roodnatured, uninterfering and 
amiable people with no interest either in politics or sociology. To 
them their respective families are everything and the community 
or country nothing. 

In these circumstances the feature of almost permanent owner- 
ship of land is not surprising. They do not ordinarily sell their land 
except for debts. But they buy lands wherever and whenever 
possible. 
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CHITTOOR DISTRICT. 
Thettupalli. 

[By E. Krishnninurthi, Christian College, Madras.} 

Preliminary. — Thettupalli, belonging to the PunganQr Zamlndari 
in the Chittoor district, is situated in a valley, surrounded by 
some rocky, and some gently sloping hills on three sides within 
a radius of l^ miles, and on the north by hills more distant. The 
hills are not cultivated. Some have grass, some scrub jungle, some 
thick forest, about ten miles away there is dense jungle with tigers. 
It is on the same level as the Mysore plateau, about 2,000 feet above 
sea-level. 

The total population of the caste village is 149 — men 43, women 
43, children 63 (36 males, 27 females). 

Castes II. — Brahman, Komati (Vaisya), Kapu (cultivators), 
Balija (cultivators). Dhoby, Karamala (Blacksmith), Boya (cultivat- 
ing low caste), Yekili (low caste Muhammadan), Kummara (Potter), 
Muhammadan, Dommara. The Dommaras are travelling pedlars 
who also cultivate and manufacture country carts. 

~~ ' " " I '"'.' '■ " ' '' T ,. ""' 



NuDibcc of ramilie! 



Children li 
Dead 







z 4 j 


iUUi. 




' ' 


Kcnwles 






Children 




5 ' 


Tolal ... 


— 


8 18 

... i a i 



J_ 



1: 


3 


4 

4 


: 3 




4 


! 7 


.* 


IS 


3 




4 






3 









* All the six belong to ooe ramtjjr. Seven wcie bom, of whom 6 died uid the 
rcDMining one is a bftby 3 months old. 
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MYSORE. 

GOWNIPALLE. 
[By E. Krishnamurti, Christian College, Madras.] 

Preliminary. — Gownipalle, Srinivaspur taluk, Kolar district, 
Mysore, is situated in a low marshy district. 

It has no forests or even jungle — only thick under-growth. No 
big rivers — only a stream about a furlong from the outskirts of the 
village. No hills near by. But about nine miles off there is a very 
big hill clothed with forest and abounding in good game. 

Population.— TotaX population of caste village 417 — men I19, 
women 133, boys jj, girls 88 ; homesteads 116. 

Castes, — Brahman, Komati (traders), Dhobis, Kammala (black- 
smith), Boya and Yeltili (agricultural labourers), Kummara (potters), 
Muhammadan, Barber, Besta (labourers), Edigi-Gandla (oil- 
mongers), Sathani (non-Brahman temple servants). 

Number ofjamilies and individuals in each caste — 



Paracheri — Population. — Total 126 — men 41, women 40, boys 20, 
girls 23. Number of families 31. 

Statistics of births and deaths — 
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KISTNA DISTRICT. 



VUNAGATLA. 

[By K- 5. Narayana Murtiy Christian College, Madras.] 

Vunagatla, in the Yernagudem taluk of the Kistna district, is an 
upland village, four miles distant from Nidadavolu, an important 
centre of railway and river traffic. On one side it is bounded 
by the high road from Nidadavolu to the Godavari Agency, on 
the other by a great sandy tract filled with palmyra trees. The 
climate is extreme, the unbearable heat of summer being followed 
by the excessive rains of the rainy season, and the extreme 
cold of winter. It is a purely dry village, depending entirely on the 
annual rains. 

Population, — The population has been increasing steadily since 
the first census. 

Census. Population. Census. Popnlatioiu 

... ••• ••• •>*5 

... • • • ... 2j5 *9 

Brahmans and Vaisyas are increasing, and so are the Sudras, 
who are temperate and simple and hardy in habits. The rate of 
mortality is high among the Pariahs and washermen and other low 
castes. 

The official figures of births and deaths cannot be entirely 
relied on. They are, for 1911 — 15, as follows : — 

Births. 



I87I ... 


... 


... i|237 


1901 


I88I ... 


... 


... 1,567 


1911 


I89I ... 


... 


... 2,017 









Year. 








Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1911 










• • • 


33 


52 


85 


1912 








• • • 


• • • 


55 


49 


:o4 


1913 








 • • 


• • 


49 


49 


98 


1914 








»•• 


• • • 


48 


52 


100 


1915 








• • 


• • 


1 41 


52 


93 



Deaths. 















M 












Year. 




S. 

1 


S 


tf) 


4> 
W 

8 








• 






'0 
U 


C/) 


4> 

> 

(X4 


Besp 
disc 





a 

1^ 


1 





H 


1911 


••• ••• ••• 


226 


... 


42 


• •• 


28 


71 


88 


137 


296 


1912 


«•• ••• ••# 


• *. 


... 


48 


• • • 


47 


30 


24 


41 


95 


X9I3 


• •• ••• ••• 


... 


... 


62 


3 


2 


18 


20 


29 


67 


I9I4 


••• ••• ••# 


6 


8 


62 


4 


18 


33 


40 


25 


2^ 


I9I5 




• •• 


112 


41 


17 


13 


53 


49 


81 


183 
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Sandy tracts with palmyras fetch a rent of Rs. lO per acre, 
without trees, Rs. 2 or 3 only ; black clay Rs. 15 to 16 per acre. 

The black clay land sells at about Rs. 350 per acre, the red 
sand at about Rs. 1 50. But the price has fallen now owing to two 
bad harvests. 



Stocks 



Working oxen 

v^OWS • • « • • > 

Male buffaloes 

Cow buffaloes 

Young stock — buffaloes 

Do. cows 

Horses 

Donkeys and mules 
Sheep 
Goats 

JL AcCid • • •  • • 



By official 
information. 

• 539 
.. 412 

6 

184 

208 

.. 637 



58 
225 

100 



Non- 
official. 

800 about. 
600 

200 
250 
650 to 700 



61 
200 



>» 



»» 



9> 



»> 



According to the census of 1900 and IQIO they were — 

1900. 1910. 
Bullocks and he-buffaloes ... ... 650 

V.>wW9 ... ... ... ... ... K oO 

She-buffaloes ... ... ... ... 171 

Young stock ... ... ... ... 802 

Sheep and goats ... ... ... ... 778 



545 
412 

184 

845 
283 



The straw of cholam and paddy is reserved for the summer 
feed of cattle ; in the rainy season the green grass of the common 
pasture is available. Each ryot reserves one or two fields for 
pasture for his cattle. In days of heavy work, the bullocks are 
given cooked horsegram mixed with the husk of paddy, and 
the fine dust from the grain which is mixed with it in husking. 
Cotton seeds are also cooked and given for food ; and oil cake, 
especially for milch cows. Ryots who have insufficient pasture 
send some of their cattle to the Agency tracts for the three months, 
July to September; they are charged Rs. 3 or 5 per pair. 

Only about 50 per cent of the cattle-dung is used as manure, 
the rest is used for fuel. The average ryot applies six to eight 
cart-loads of dung per acre ; besides the manure of the cattle kept 
in fields at nights. He accumulates a stock at home throughout 
the year and applies it at the end of the year to the fields. 

No green manure or chemical manure is used. 

Garden cultivation has been tried as an experiment with water- 
supply from a well, lifted by a water pump got from Bombay. 
Lemons and plantains are planted. The pump required some slight 
repairs, which were delayed for want of a mechanic near by. The 
garden too has not yet proved to be decidedly profitable ; and all 
the villagers laugh at it as an innovation. 

Cost of cultivation, — The following is an account of the expendi- 
ture for ten acres of an average ryot, obtained from four ryots. 

8 
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Labour cost of cultivation of one acre of paddy. 
For this area 8^ paras * of seed will be used. 



Nature ef 
work. 



Rate of wages. 



Total 
number 
of days. 



Total 

amount 

of wages. 



In kind or ; 
money. 



Remarks. 



Ploughing... 3 as. or 3 ed. of 

paddy per half- 
day. 



RS. A. I 
25 4 12 , Both cus- 

tomery. 

I 



Plucking for ! 5 as. or 5 cd. of 
replanting. paddy per day 1 
(piece-wages). 



Replanting. 



VVeeding 

Water- 
inspection. 



Earns 5 as. or 5 4 

ed. of paddy per 
day (piece- 
wages). 
4 as. or 4 ed. of ; 
paddy per para. : 
4 as. per day ... for 3 

I months. 
15 to 20 



8 



Do. 



I 4 



Do. 



2 2 
2 o 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Safe-keeping ' 4 paras of paddy 

of matured (Rs. 2) for 15 

paddy. days. 

Harvesting For every six paras of paddy gathered one para 

(including is paid. 

mowing, 

thrashing, 

etc.). 



The ploughman works only 
during the first half of the 
day. lie is expected to 
plough three times over an 
area of one para of seed 
capacity in a half day; and 
the land requires nine plough- 
ings. 

Women chiefly employed. 
One person plucks one para- 
seed-area per day and b paid 
5 ed. of paddy. 

Half the labour of plucking. 



Only when transplantation dnes 

not take place. 
One person can supervise I2( 

acres. 
At the period of harvest he is 

paid in kind. 

Women chiefly engaged. 



Note, — The yield per para is 10 to 20 fold f ; and in specially favoured lands even more. 
In this table the price of i edangali of paddy is uken to be I anna (which was the market 
rate 1916-1917). 

Statement showing the prices of staple food-grains in the 

Cochin State for the year 1915-6. 

Articles. 



Rice (husked) 
Wheat 
Peas 
Dholl 
Gram 

Gingelly ... 
Green peas 
Bengal gram 



Prices per maund 


of 82f lb. 


1914-5- 




X915-6. 


RS. A. P. 




RS. A. P. 


6 8 II 




6 5 10 


5 14 I 




5 15 " 


5 10 6 




5 12 I 


6 8 II 




7 5 2 


380 
9 9 7 




3 10 7 
8 6 I 


3 5" 




S 7 5 


5 IS 2 




5 IS 9 



* [Approximately 180 lb., an excessive quantity. '* Transplanted, 20 lb. in 7 centa of land 
will plant up one acre. But tiiis seed-rate is usually very largely exceeded, cp to 150 ib. per 
acre being used •* Wood, Notebook of Agricultural FacU, p. 52.— Ed.J 

t [I.e., x6 to 32 cwt. per acre, worth about Rs. 50 to 100. With the lower yield the net 
return is Rs. 31 per acre, with the higher £s. 75, from which coit of seed must be lobtimctecf. 
—Ed] 
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Sirkar Girls' Primary Vernacular School. 



Ilindns. 



Standard IV ... 
111... 
n (a) 

(«) 
1(a) 

(*) 



11 



11 



t* 



»l 





••• 


I 




••■ 


10 




. . . 


14 




•  • 


7 




. • • 


15 




... 


2 


Total 


49 






10 

3 
6 

6 

10 

19 





• 






a 






■s 






08 

a 


i 


* 


a 
3 < 


8 


M 2 


M 


Im 


i 58 


S 


" 



54 



2 
2 
I 
I 
6 
2 



5 
I 

10 

3 
13 



O 



13 
20 

22 

24 

34 
36 



14 



32 
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Nearly 75 per cent of the adults know how to read and write 
the vernacular, but those who know how to read and write English 
may be about 2 per cent. There are no pandits worth the name, 
nor specially educated persons, except the Nambudri Brahmans 
who study Sanskrit and the Vedas, but they are extremely exclu- 
sive and never mix with any people high or low. Their manners 
and customs would form an interesting study by themselves. 

The number of boys (of girls there is not one single instance) 
who have advanced to more advanced schools elsewhere are only 
a few. What with the poverty of the people and what with the 
rigour of the examinations only a few, perhaps fifty, in the place 
have been able to reach the Matriculation standard, and of these 
only 7 have been able to graduate, of whom two are B.L.'s. One 
is studying for medicine as an Hospital Assistant. 

The school expenses are usually met by the students' fathers, 
and in the case of Nayars, uncles. But a father's purse, as I pointed 
out already, is not very deep. Of the seven graduates mentioned 
only three were able, with difficulty, to meet the high costs of 
modern education. The remaining four were assisted by their 
wives* dowries or by their fathers-in-law. 

The choice of career for a candidate who has passed his Matricu- 
lation or Secondary School-leaving Certificate is very limited. Most 
of them engage themselves in the Government service for salaries 
sometimes as low as Rs. 9 per mensem, but more often Rs. 12 or 
Rs. 15 to start with, as clerks, teachers in the lower standards, etc. 
No one sees any other opening so sure and so lasting. In my 
judgment the modern literary education which stops with the 
Secondary School-leaving Certificate is not of much use. The 
student's energy is damped when he enters the world with his 
Secondary School -leaving Certificate, at least that is my experience 
in my village. But it is good perhaps that education is becoming 
less and less useful as an opening to lucrative employment ; but 
the authorities also, in my humble opinion, should change the 
character of education or so modify it as to make it less literary 
and more technical, so that an anxious father may not look forward 
in vain to his son getting into some employment however mean or 
undignified. 

II 
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Between ages 
ft 






41 SO 
51—60 


»» 

»» 
84 years 


of 


age 


61 — 70 
71 — 80 

• • • t • • 



149 



IX 

9 

9 
10 

I 



92 



»» 
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It is to be noted that infant deaths are more than half the total 
deaths and number 87 out of 156 last year. 

This information is not fully accurate because the people do not 
report births and deaths generally to the village officials and 
consequently they have to ascertain the facts by inquiring and it is 
possible that some births or deaths escape their notice. . The ignor- 
ance of the people and the unnecessary fear of post-mortem 
examination in the case of deaths explain their silence. Probably 
a considerable number of infant deaths escape report. 

Par acheri,— Three families, 15 members.— 7 women, 8 men. 
Number of dead for the last ten years — 

Family No. i ... ... ... ... ... 7 

_^ £ ••* .». ... ... ... ■k 

,, »♦ 3 ••• •• •*• ••• ••• 4 

The village lana — acs. 

Garden lands ... ... ... ... ... 792^ 

Wet lands ... ... ... ... ... 360J 



8 



xJTy jj ... ... ... ,,, ... 35 

Government lands ... ... ... ... 14^ 

Inam lands ... ... ... ... ... 2oi£ 



Total ... 1, 5 04} J 

There are no waste lands. 

The principal fruit trees are mangoes, jacks, plantains, and 
there are not many though sufficient for the village consumption. 

There are tanks and wells in plenty. Drinking water is got 
from wells; and the tanks are used for bathing and for agricultural 
purposes. 

Occupation of land and Agriculture. — The number of kanomdars 
in the village is 385. The large kanomdars do not generally culti- 
vate the land themselves. 

The land is divided into small strips, each strip containing from 
50 to 1,000 coconut palms. The large kanomdar takes his residence 
on one of these strips, and he himself cultivates the particular 
strip where he is, and gives to small tenants the remaining strips 
belonging to him. Consequently only about 180 acres of the whole 
village are cultivated by the large kanomdars. In addition to 
these lands three kanomdars cultivate all of their land. Two are 
Muhammadans and one a Tiyya. The area belonging to these 
three kanomdars is about 134 acres. The remaining land, 1,200 
odd acres, is given to tenants to cultivate. There are also be* 
tween 200 and 300 small kanomdars belonging to the agricultural 
classes, who hold land insufficient for their maintenance and 
also cultivate the lands of big kanomdars. A number of the big 
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(7) pestle and mortar for husking rice, 

(8) (for coconut cultivation) a long broad knife with blade and 
handle each I foot long (this serves all purposes), 

(9) an implement intermediate between an axe and mamoti, 
with a thick sharp blade, and a fairly long handle, used for cutting 
wood, etc., 

(10) a basket, with ropes attached at both sides, worked by 
two men, to transfer water from a tank or from one field to another, 

(11) a form of picotah, worked by a man standing on a 
platform inside the well, with his hands, 

(12) the ordinary bullock lift, 

(13) a sharp rod fixed in the earth for removing the outer cover 
of the coconut, 

(14) ropes tied circularly for the purpose of climbing the 
coconut tree. 

Stock — 

Working oxen 

^-^^^ '• " ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• 

Male buffaloes 

v^O" >1 ... ... ... ... 

Young stock 

xx or ses ... ... ... ... ••• 

Donkeys and mules 

Sheep and goats 

Pi<'s 

There are 112 carts. 

The cattle are fed on dry paddy straw, coconut fodder, waste 
powdered rice mixed with water, and grass in the winter season. 
The feeding of cattle is very carelessly done. They keep their 
skins and bones only. 

Mafiuring.—Caittle dung is used for three purposes : — 

(1) For cleaning the whole house. Hindus believe that the 
sprinkling of cattle dung water purifies the house. Consequently, 
every day every house is thus cleaned. 

(2) For fuel. Chaff mixed with straw and dung is dried and 
burnt for culinary purposes. All the dung from cows kept by the 
non-agricultural classes (nearly every family of means keeps a cow 
for milk) is used in the above ways. 

(3) The dung produced among the agricultural classes is used 
for manure, not for paddy or coconut, but for the cultivation of 
vegetables. Very little dung is used for the cultivation of chief 
crops. The wastage is also large. Perhaps one-fourth of the total 
dung is used for manuring vegetables. All the rest is used as 
stated above or wasted. A small portion of the cattle urine is 
collected in pots and used as manure for vegetables, but nearly 
all is wasted. 

Fish and muddy water are used as manure for coconuts, but 
not to a very great extent, and only by the three rich kanomdars 
who themselves cultivate. Some also use salt for manure, when 
they plant coconut. This is very advantageous, and sometimes 



922* 


220 


503* 


221 


1,103 


0m 

/ 


• • • 

1.305 


20 



* [This shows the very high proportion of one >%orking ox or buffalo for each acre 
of cultivated land, a proportion accounted for by what is stated about the condition of 
the animals. — Ed.j 
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The statistics of births and deaths of this ciesam are obtainable 
only for the year 1915. They are given below :— 



Males 
Females 



Births. 



50 
43 



Hindu 
Muhammadan 



84 
9 



93 



93 



According to age — 
Lifeless deliveries 
Below one year 
Between i and 10 
10 and 20 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
50 and 60 
60 and 80 



Deaths. 



»» 



»» 



♦» 



»* 



t» 



According to sex and castes — 

Males 24 

Females 24 



Hindus 
Muhammadans 



7 
9 

I 

7 
3 

• • • 

3 

5 

48 



43 

5 



There is no paracheri in the strict sense of the temi. The 
depressed classes, mostly Cherumas, are still in a state of semi- 
serfdom, depending for everything on their landlords and masters. 

Land. — The area of the desam by settlement is 1,803*40 acres. 
This desam together with Mattupalli, Peringode. Pillakkattjri, 
Tolukad, Mathur, Alikara. Kuttanad, Perumannur and Chaliss^ri 
desams formed the old revenue amsam of Kothachira. Now 
Kothachira revenue amsam includes only Kothachira, Mathur and 
Peringode desams. 

The areas under each description of land — 



Wet. 



I 



Occu- Un- 
Gardcn. pied occupied 
drv. <lrv. 



^"' . in««, Poimm- 
assessed.: *""*"•  bokc. 



Total. 



' ACS. C. AO. C. ACS. C. ACS C. ACS. C. . 

l*rivatc Jenmi. 445 27 2C9 43 197 16 935 71 " 



ACS. c. 
1,7^7 57 



(iovernment 

Jenmi. 
Unregistered 

lands. 



... 



, 1583 



445 27 . 209 43 197 16 935 71 15 83 



15 «3 



i*>3 |0 
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There is hardly any public tank. One streslnl (channel) flows 
along the northern boundary of the desam during rainy seasons 
when the fields become flooded. But its utility is limited since 
with the summer the whole channel is dried up. There are private 
wells in all gardens and sometimes in the fields of corn. But they 
are shallow for the most part and the water-supply is inadequate. 
The ryots who are wretchedly poor cannot aflford to utilise modern 
progress in the field of well-boring, nor are they conversant with 
such developments. 

There are woods and forests near the desam as we have before 
mentioned, but they are of no practical use to the people. The 
forest, which is outside the boundary limit of this desam, is under 
Government supervision and people are not allowed to cut trees. 
Other resources of the forest, moreover, are hardly taken advantage 
of, partly by the general apathy of the cultivator for improvement 
and partly by its being situated sufficiently far to dissuade them 
from incurring the necessary loss involved. At the same time it is 
in a way an influence to the ryots' detriment, for tigers, boars, 
etc., which the Akalanum and Mattur hills breed occasionally, 
make nocturnal depredations on the ryots' stock and corn fields. 
The peasantry are helpless against these enemies. 

Occupation of land, — The private jenmam ryotwari holdings 
during the year of settlement (fasli 1313) are classified as follows :— 



Number. 



Paitadars paying 



ISingle 



Joint. Total. Acs. 



Re. I and less 

Ks. 10 and less l)ut over Re. i 
M 30 n V „ 10 .. 



2 
7 
3 



„ 100 „ 



i» 



>» 



30 ., 
50 .. 



»* 


250 M 


>1 


M 100 .. 


»« 


500 „ 


«» 


M 250 ... 


1« 


1,000 „ 


It 


M 500 „. 

Over 1,000 ... 



2 

2 



2 

9 

5 
I 



7 
18 

7 



99 



Total 



15 



19 851 



ml. 


Assessment. 


c. 


RS. 


A. 


50 


I 


8 


71 


33 


M 


21 


96 


7 


8 


37 


5 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


56 


401 


13 


• • • 


• .. 


••• 


80 


2*315 


4 


86 


2.886 


3 



Out of 851*86 acres no less than 818*36 belong to the two jenmi 
landlords. There are no occupants of Government jenmam 
ryotwari land in the same year. 

Almost all kanomdars are themselves cultivators. The two 
jenmis, who are Brahmans by caste, and nearly 10 other families 



'luamsnitv - • " 



io:i.UUo| 



■luamsM^sV - i « „ 



■"-■"V £., 3„,0 3-«rnj 



■.■>13B 13d aiB^ "5 



1^ 



.1 I 
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80 long as they live, they have to keep their body and soul 
together. Thus year by year, the rich become richer and the 
poor poorer. The process is continuing at a fast rate and the 
people do not realize it. They are too ignorant and attribute 
everything to their fate and God's will. To add to these evils, in 
some years crops fail and there will be utter starvation. Thus the 
causes of indebtedness are — 

(1) High rent. 

(2) Population beyond means of subsistence. 

(3) Lands limited in area. 

(4) Absolute dependence on land of the population. 

There is no instance of debtors who have entirely liberated 
themselves from debt in this desam. There is no co-operative 
society. 

Sanitation.— In regard to sanitation, thanks to the peculiar 
customs of Malabar, the evils arising from the rigour of social 
rules are absent. Infant marriage and purdah are both absent. 
There is no problem of the disposal of night-soil here, for there 
are large unoccupied areas whither the people resort, while the 
women have latrines far out in their back compounds. As for 
insanitary habits, they are not addicted to any similar to what are 
found elsewhere. All bathe once a day in tanks or streams. 
There is neither much smoking or snuffing, but there is chewing 
(betel and tobacco and lime and arecanut all together) among all 
people, but not to such an extent as among people in Madras, etc. 
Drinking is a real evil among the Cherumas, but this is chiefly due 
to lack of proper food of other sorts. Several of them when asked 
why they drink have given the same unanimous answer, that 
" while stomach calls, one must respond, else not hear at all." 
The latter is of course the cheaper course. 

Good and clear water for drinking is easily got from private 
wells. 

But with all these, the figure for the year of deaths from 
diseases and infant mortality is not encouraging. 

The list contains the account of only one year that of 1915-16. 
But it still speaks for itself. 

Kothachira. 



O 



Ages of dead. 



01 



t£ 



Lifeless birth ... 

Below I 

Between I and 10 



»» 



10 
20 

30 
40 

50 
60 



It 



20 

30 
40 

50 
60 
80 






7 

9 

13 
I 

7 

3 

•* 

3 
5 



V 

> 



a 

V 



• 




75 








C/) 







• 




C8 


3 



b 


Urn 


JZ 


V 




^ 


3 




H 


Q 



Q. 

v. 





C 




• Pi4 




^ 




tr . 






• 


1'^ 


•n 






5S 


M-l 


u: 1 



u 



4 
I 

3 
3 



Total ... 



48 ! 



II 



3 
3 



I 
I 



I 
I 




4 
4 






! .. 



I 
I 



2 
I i 



8 



• *• 
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APPENDIX. 

I. A Possible Improvement. 

By deepening the stream that flows in rainy season along the northern 
boundary of this desam, the lands that lie along them which now yield only 
a single crop can be made double crop lands. 

II. Emigration. 

There are five men in Ceylon working as labourers and sending small sums 
to their aged parents. These return at intervals of two or three years. 
There is also the annual emigration of the carpenters to Calicut. 

III. A Typical Family. 

The family is not composed of a husband, wife and children. The 
people follow the ' Marumakkattayam ' form of inheritance, i.e., inheritance 
along the line of the nephew. Thus the family consists of an aged mother 
or grandmother and her sisters and brothers, the sons and daughters of 
these sisters and their progeny, and so on. The eldest male member is the 
' Karnavan, ' the guardian and manager of the family, all the rest are 
' Anandravans ' who pay allegiance to the head. The male members of 
one family marry the females of another and vice versa, but each lives apart 
and they only join occasionally. The system, however, is rudely breaking 
up under modern conditions. 
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perform priestly functions for the lowest classes. There are also in 
the village a few families of Ambalavasis (about 35 persons) who 
rank above the Nayars and perform menial and other functions in 
temples, and also practise Ayurvedic medicine. 

Births and deaths. — The village register gives the following 
statistics of births and deaths for the year 1915 (as far as I could 
ascertain, a normal year). 



Births. 



Hindus . . . 
Muhammadans 



Males. 

37 

2 



39 



Females. 


Total 


41 


78 


I 


3 



42 



81 



Deaths^ 



Below I year 

Between i and 5 
5 and 10 
,, 15 and 20 
„ 30 and 40 
„ 40 and 50 
„ 50 and 60 

Above 60 


• t • 


• • • 




8 

I 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 
25 


« 


2 

4 

I 

I 

2 

• • 

2 
4 

16 


Causes 




Males. 


Females. 






X^CVC^i. ••• ••• ••• 

Dysentery and diarrhoea ... 
Respiratory diseases 
Injuries 


7 
II 

6 

I 


61 
6 

4 

• • • 


Causes are 

accurate. 

1 
1 



10 

5 
5 
3 
4 
3 
4 
7 



41 



not 



25 



16 



The figures seem to be fairly accurate, though not quite so. 
The death rate seems to be too low compared to the birth rate. 
But the figures are admittedly incomplete as is seen from the 
remarks made upon the register by the supervising authority. The 
deficiency is probably in the record of deatlis of young children. 

The causes of this defect are (l) registration not being com- 
pulsory ; (2) indifference or ignorance of village authorities and of 
villagers who hardly seem to realize the importance of registration ; 
(3) the villagers' suspicion of registration ; they do not know its 
object. 

There is no Paracheri strictly so called as in villages of eastern 
districts. There are scattered dwellings of depressed classes, 
Cherumas and Pariahs. There are five families of Pariahs, consist- 
ing of 13 men, 13 women and 16 children. Of the men two have 
gone for work to the Kolar Gold Fields and one to Wynaad. The 
proportion of children to adults is much smaller among the 
Cherumas and Pariahs than among the Brahmans and Nayars. 
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Less than Re. i 






From Re. i to Rs. 


5 




,, Rs. 5 to Rs. 


10 




,, Rs. lo to Rs. 


20 


• • • 


„ Rs. 20 to Rs. 


30 


 • • 


„ Rs. 30 to Rs. 


50 




More than Rs. 


50 


• • t 1 



185 



54 
xoo 

49 
22 

10 

19 
4 

258 



Many especially of those paying under Rs. 2 hold only the 
plots of ground in which their dwellings are erected. 

Classification of holdings according to ownership. 



• 


Pattadars paying 


an assessment of 




Number. , 

1 


Extent. 


Assessment. 










; 1 

1 


ACS. 


1 

RS. A. P. 


1. 


Kc. I and less 


• • • 


... • . . 


... 1 2 


0*26 


15 


II. 


Over Re. i and 


up to 


Rs. 10 (inclusive). 22 | 


28-04 


95 8 . 


111. 


„ Rs. 10 „ 


11 


30 


7 


26*44 


129 6 


IV. 


» 30 f» 


»» 


50 


6 


65-04 


234 7 


V. 


1. »» 50 »» 


♦» 


100 „ 




3 


55-59 


196 5 


VI. 


» » 100 ,, 


»» 


250 „ 




2 


1 06 '97 


301 4 


VII. 


n »» 250 ,, 


»» 


500 




I 


62-15 


274 7 


VIII. 


» » 500 »» 


»♦ 


I,0C0 „ 




• • • 


... 


• • • 


IX. 


Over Rs. 1,000 




• • • • • • 


... 1 I 
I 


64504 


2469 I 



Thus the greater part of the cultivated land is owned by a 
single pattadar — a Nambudiripad, a very enlightened and sympa- 
thetic landlord who has a reputation for fairness and kind treatment. 
The majority of the other pattadars are also Nambudiris, very 
often holding the land as trustees of temples. 

The following table shows the rate of assessment, area so 
assessed, with amount of assessment, of wet, dry and garden 
lands: — 









1 

I. 
' Wet land. 


11. 
Garden land. 


1 

111. 


IV. 




. _ 





Occupied dr)' 
, land. 


Unoccupied 
dry land. 




1 

ACS. RS. A. 


1 

ACS. RS. A. 


ACS. RS. A. 


ACS. RS, A, 


At Rs. 


7-81 


ler acre. 


io8*49 


813 II 


• • • * • 


• •• 1 • • • 


• • • • •• 


»» 


6-4 


)> 


194-87 


1,21515 


• • • • • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • • t • 


)t 


6-0 


»» 


009 9 


0-03 : 3 


• • • • • • 


• • • • • 


11 


S-o 


»» 


109-06 


542 II 


2*28 II 6 


• •• - • • 


* ** ••• 


»* 


4-0 


'» 


39-21 157 5 


709 


26 6 


• « « 1 • • • 


• •• • • • 


n 


3-12 


»» 


7-69 28 15 


... 


• a. 


• • • •• • 


• • • • • • 


If 


3-0 


»» 


93*37 


280 I 


14-28 42 14 


• • • 


• •• 


a •• , , a 


«> 


2-0 


»i 


12800 


256 13 


36-43 72 14 


323 6 9 


43"53i 87 
122-82 184 3 


If 


1-8 


> 


• • • 


. • • 


.. 1 


61-87 i 92 5 


ft 


I-O 


»> 


• • • 


• •• 


49-48 49 14 


98-84 


99 


288-66. 288 II 


»» 


0- 12 


i> 


• •  


• •• 


... ... 


3»-57 


28 15 


64377 482 13 


$1 


o-io „ 
Total 


• •• 


• •• 


•.* 1 ... 


3-42! 2 3 


148-42 92 12 




680-78 


3,296 


109-591205 9 


205-93 229 


i,a47-20 1,135 7 
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EXPENSES AND PROFITS OF A WORKING TENANT. 

Estimates for I acre under paddy. 

Fertile two-crop land. — (On two-crop land the tenant pays the 
kanomdar the whole of the first crop, which is always more than 
the second crop, and averages about 60 per cent of the total of the 
two together, kanomdar paying kist.) 

Cost of cultivation — 



Seed for first sowing 

Seed for second sowing ... 

Wages for sowing 

Manure, 125 baskets of cow-dung 
with ashes and green manure ... 

Reaping and threshing wages (10 
per cent) 

Allowances to village craftsmen ... 

Allowances to labourers for festi- 
vals, child birth, etc. .,. 

Clothes to labourers 

Use of oxen 

Renewals of agricultural imple- 



Paddy. 

PARAS. 

S 

7 

IS 



Money. 
RS. A. p. 



8 



13 

li 



ments 



Total 



Estimated crop-— 1 go paras — 
Distribution of crop — 

Kanomdar's share, estimated at 60 per cent 

Sub-tenant's share (gross) 



Cultivation expenses in grain ... 
Sub-tenant's grain surplus 



8 







5 







I 2 







10 2 







PARAS. 




114 
76 




1 


[90 




PARAS. 






43 






33 


A. 




76 




RS. 


P. 


22 








10 


2 





... II 


14 






Money value of 33 paras 
Cultivation expenses in money 
Sub-tenant's profit and wages of supervision 
The working tenant also has the straw, and the wages that he 
may save by his own labour and that of his family. 

Moderately good paddy land — 
Costs- 
Seed for two sowings (7^ paras) 
Reaping and threshing wages 
Other expenses as before 



f •• 



PARAS 


RS. 


A. 


P. 


15 










10 










18 


and 
and 


9 


6 





43 


9 


6 
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presence. The gross produce is then measured and the cultivating 
tenant is given one-fifth . . . the straw is shared, the landowner 
getting one-third." The average rent under this sort of tenancy is 
26 kalams of paddy, worth about Rs. 52. It is less profitable 
to the pattadar immediately than the former, but is preferred as it 
prevents the tenant from exhausting the soil by want of manure. 

In 1916-17 there were 679"42 acres under paddy, 63*79 acres 
under plantains, 29*44 acres in coconut topes, 4*97 acres occupied 
by other trees, 9*28 acres under ragi, and 3*12 acres under other 
crops. In plantain and coconut gardens the spade takes the place 
of the plough. About 5 acres of wet land can be cultivated per 
plough, or a little more. 

Costs of cultivation. — (l) An acre of wet land growing paddy, 
land of average fertility carrying an assessment of Rs. 7 per acre, 
and yielding only a single crop — 



Costs. 

t^C^C^Ud ••• ••• ••• 

Ploughing 

Transplanting wages... 
Weeding wages 
Tilling and levelling... 
Gathering seedlings ... 
Cost of transportation 

to the place of trans- 

plantation... 
Harvesting ... 

Total ... 
Land assessment 



Yield. 



RS. 


A. 


p. 




RS. 


A. 


P. 


3 








About 25 kalams of 








2 


12 





paddy selling at Rs. 2 








2 








per kalam ... 


50 








I 




8 
12 





Straw 


5 








3 







Total ... 


55 














Net income ... 


28 


12 


b 



040 
600 

19 4 o 
700 



If the land yields two crops, the expenses will be about double, 
and the land assessment not less than Rs. 8 according to the 
quality of the soil. But the yield will be only ij^ times as great or 
a little more ; hence the gross yield will be about Rs. 83 or 84, and 
the net income about Rs. 37 or 38. 

(2) An acre of garden land growing plantains- - 

Costs. 





RS. 


A. 


P 


Tilling 


20 








Fencing 


ID 








Cost of young plants, 








900 in number 


40 








After planting, tilling 








three times a year, 








less thoroughly than 








before 


18 








Silt manure 


20 








Total ... 


108 








Land assessment 


6 








Water tax 


6 









Yield. 

Plantain bunches for 450 

at Rs. 30 per lou ... 
j^eaves ... ... 

By sale of young plants. 



Net income 



RS. A. P. 



135 
50 
30 












215 








95 









A^.i9.~Thc plant does not require renewal for a period of five yeara so that the cost 
Qf cultivation during the second year will not be so much as in the first. The cost of 
tilling, manuring, etc., will yet remain the fame, 
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Regarding the subdivision of lands into plots, the 370 acres of 
wet land have been divided into roughly 780 plots, i.e., just less 
than half an acre on an average. There are plots of only 30 cents 
and a little above whilst there are others (though very few) having 
an area of more than an acre and a quarter. 

The 370 acres of wet land have been classified as follows : — 



Soil. 


Taram. 


Single or 

double 

crop. 

1 


Rate 


per acre. 


Extent. 

1 
1 












RS. A. p. 


ACS. 


I. 


Ordinary black loam 


4 


Double 




15 4 


21-37 


2. 


Good black loam 


2 


»i 




19 12 


40*80 


3. 


Best black loam 


I 


♦» • • • 




22 8 


283*68 


4. 


Good red sand ; 

1 


II 

1 


Single 




I 4 


24*28 



Thus 283*6 acres have been classified under taram I and they 
yield a kist of Rs. 22-8-0 per acre. There are other lands in the 
Tinnevelly district classified also under taram I, but which are 
far more fertile. However these are also among the best lands, 
and their selling price is Rs. 3,000 per acre now. 

A cultivating landowner — a Brahman — owning 3 acres, gave 
the following account regarding his cost of cultivating the same. 



Services of one Paraiyan throughout the year, i^ 
kotais of paddy (i kotai =112 Madras mea- 
sures = 280 lb.). 

Payment for watering expenses, i^ kotais of paddy. 

Services of two persons for six months in the fields 
to do miscellaneous work (ploughing expenses 
included). 2 kotais of paddy. 

Cost of labour for harvesting 3^ kotais ... 

Cost of labour for weeding and transplanting ... 

Seed, 2| kotais (at Rs. 13) 

Manure (48 cart loads) ... 

Sheep manure, I kotai 

Green manure ... 



Kist 



RS. 


A. 


p. 


15 








12 


8 





20 








35 








18 








35 








48 








10 








20 
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68 








281 









He got last year 35 kotais in the kar (first) crop and 24 kotais 
in the pisanam (second) crop, the total of 59 kotais • yielding an 
income of Rs. 590. Deducting cost of cultivation, he got a net 
income of Rs. 300 nearly and straw Rs. 15. But he told me that he 



[^ Nearly 2i tons per acre per annum, or about 90 bushels per acre per annum. — Ed.]. 
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** Oil for the hair is supplied to each one ; one sari to each 
woman per year and one bed-sheet to each man. The rest of the 
personal expenses of the able-bodied men and their wives and 
children have to be met by the proceeds of the growing of vege- 
tables, for which each one is assigned a patch of ground. They 
also make a considerable sum from poultry." 

" No dowry is given to a bride, but all the expenses of a marriage 
are met by the head of the family. He also generally presents the 
bride with a sari and some linen." 

At a wedding "the friends of the parties are entertained with 
a grand dinner at the bride's house. The bride and bridegroom are 
seated and before them are placed two plates, one full of rice and 
one empty. The friends of the couple then sprinkle them with 
rice and place a gift, usually a silver coin, on the empty plate. 
The left hands of the bride and bridegroom are then placed one 
over the other, with palms upwards, by the Gurkar or head of the 
sept. He also fixes on the nose ornament of the bride. He 
then calls out the names of the fathers of the couple, and touching 
the joined hands with water, says thrice * Purpokaidare.' The 
ceremony ends with a second grand dinner . . ." 

"Flesh, other than beef, is eaten by the Billavas, as well as fish. 
Alcohol is not forbidden but rarely taken. Cock-fighting, as 
among the Bants, is the favourite pastime." 

[Cost of cultivating an acre of best land.] 

4 kalsis of seed at Re. i per kalsi 

4 pairs of buffaloes for three days at 6 annas per day... 

loo baskets of manure at 4 pies per basket ... 

25 loads of ashes at i anna per load ... 

Transplanting, 25 people for one day, at 2 seers of rice 

per cooly ... 

3 men one day to carry at 2 seers each 

Reaping, 12 people for one day 

3 men one day to carry ... 

3 men one day to beat the rice... 

2 people half a day each to wet and boil the paddy and 

put it to dry 040 

Husking the rice, i seer per kalsi, taking the yield at 10 

muras ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 12 o 

To tie up into muras of rice, at half a seer per mura... o 10 o 



RS. 


A. 


P. 


4 








4 


8 





2 


I 


4 


T 


9 





6 


4 








12 





3 











12 








12 






28 4 4 



This shows the cost of cultivating paddy entirely by hired 
labour. 

** If we regard 10 muras to be the yield of I acre, and the price 
Rs. 6-4-0, at which Mascati rice now stands in Mangalore, we 
find that there is a clear net yield of Rs. 37-3-8; and the tenant 
can pay an economic rent of 6 muras, more or less, at which the 
figure stands in Neermaga." 

[14 seers of rice = I kalsi ; 3 kalsis = I mura. The best two- 
crop wet land pays kist at the rate of Rs. 8-12-0 per acre.] 
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are 9 feet high. Above the rooms are lofts in which rice, coco- 
nuts, dried vegetables, etc., are kept. The walls are made of 
earth ; the heavy beams and rafters are chiefly of coconut trees, the 
doors and windows jack wood, the framework of the roof princi- 
pally bamboo. This is covered with coconut leaf matting and 
then thatched with straw. The whole house is whitewashed and 
looks neat. The landlord gave a jack tree to the tenant who built 
this house, worth about Rs. 8 ; the other expenses in building 
were : — 

Cutting into the hill and levelling site, one man 

4 annas per day for 36 days 

Labour for raising the walls 

2 rauras of lime 

Labour for plastering the walls, two coolies at 

6 annas per day and one seer of rice per day 

for both 

Felling and sawing the jack tree 

Carpenter, frames for doors and windows 

Other carpenter*s work ... ... 

Screws and ten iron bars for windows ... 
150 bamboos 

Conveyance of bamboos by water from Mangalore 
Do. road to house site... 

i\(JUC ■•. ... ••. ... «•. ... 

300 coconut leaf mats ... 

OIaaW •«* ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Roofing and thatching ... 

Building with stone the outer verandah 

Total . . . 

These expenses are in addition to the personal labour of the 
tenant and his wife. 

Accessory sheds and the yard for threshing and drying paddy 
have yet to be added. 

Much of the material has been given by the landlord. It has 
to be noted that the tenant by his labour and expenditure has 
acquired no legal right to the house, or to compensation if he is 
ejected from his holding, which he holds on an annual tenancy. 
This shows the good relations between the landlord and the tenant ; 
and the confidence the latter has in a continual renewal of his 
tenancy. 

A family budget. — The following is an estimate of the annual 
expenses of a family of four, husband, wife, and two small 
children : — 

Rice, 1} seers (3^ lb.) at 2 annas per seer 
I coconut for 3 days 

Salt, I seer per week 

Chillis, ^ seer per week 

Other curry stuff 

*5Cld ... ... ... ... 

Snuff ••• 
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land and cash at the marriage of a daughter. He has 10 children — 
3 sons and 7 daughters, of whom I son and 5 daughters are 
married : — 

i/Qwry ... .,, ... ..• ••• ,. 

Bride's silk wedding sari, necklace and ring 
Another silk sari, present to bride 
Bride's underclothing and linen 

Rice for wedding feast ... ... 

Two pigs for the fourth day dinner only 

Other provisions for wedding feast 

Betel and tobacco 

Total . . 

Per contra, he received Rs. 175 in presents ; and presents were 
separately given to the bride. 



Note on Tenkarai Village, Tiruchendur Taluk, 

tinnevelly district. 

[By K, N. Krishna Aiyar, Christian College^ Madras.] 

Village administration. — There is only one tank in this village, 
called the Tenkarai kulam. It is about three square miles in area. 
It is supplied from the Tambraparni river by means of a canal. As 
the Tambraparni river, rising on the western side of the Ghats and 
flowing eastwards, is in flood regularly twice a year, the south- 
west monsoon bringing very heavy rain to the west slope of the 
ghats, and the north-east monsoon such rain as comes to the east 
slope, the tank is full in June and July and again in November and 
December. 

Fishing in the tank has been leased to a man for 30 years at 
Rs. 225 per annum. This sum is the chief factor in the common 
fund, which is chiefly used to keep the tank in repair. There is 
a village panchayat, consisting of all the pattadars. The richest 
man is elected president of the panchayat. He, with the advice of 
the members, administers the village fund ; he also settles disputes 
between pattadars and tenants. There is also a hereditary munsif, 
who settles minor cases, both criminal and civil. The karnam of 
the village collects the land-tax, and registers transfers of land. 
Under these are four talaiyaris and three vettis. The talaiyaris guard 
the cultivated land. The vettis work under the talaiyaris^ run on 
errands and do some police work.* 

There are many people in this village engaged in litigation, 
mostly in connexion with the recovery of debts. Some two years 
ago a Vaishnavite spent about Rs. 50,000, about half his money, on 
a religious dispute. He desired that holy water and flowers should 
be served him first in the temple, and the villagers would not 



<* [The karnam is a Government official ; the mumif b so also, though the 
hereditary tenure of his office must be due to ancient local custom. The rest of the 
'village constitution may be taken as an example of extra-legal village organization.— 
Ed.J . " 
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Note on Gopalasamudram, Tinnevelly District. 

[By K. Ramachandran,] 



At Gopalasamudram, 2 miles from 
school and hence the village is more 
village are also more careful and thrifty 
was able to get the actual cultivation 
owned 1*82 acres of the best land in the 
Rs. 6,325. 

Expenses, 

/Car— 

8 cart-loads of green manure 

4 cwts of bones 

28^ Madras measures of seed at Rs. 13 

Nursery preparation 

Ploughings . . . 

Fransplanting 

Side — repair ... 

Weeding 

Harvesting ... 

Watering and minor expenses 



Peshanum — 



Tanivai, there is a high 
busy. The people of the 
than those of Tanivai. I 
account of a person who 
village which was worth 
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Produce. 



Kar, 19^ kotahs 
Peshanum, 18 kotahs 
Straw 



Kist 



Expenses 
Profit 



Net profit 
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[As the local kotah is (12 Madras measures, and a kotah of 
paddy weighs about 280 lb. the cultivator gets a crop of nearly 5 
tons of grain from 1*82 acres, or at about the rate of QO bushels per 
acre per annum, as in Pattamadai (p. 213). — Ed.] 
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But it should be noted that sugarcane is a very reliable crop if 
sufficient and proper care be taken and the risk of failure in the 
market is very small, judging by the experience of the villagers 
themselves. 

I believe that villagers generally make a better profit than that 
shown above, as in many cases they supply their own labour and 
materials for the work4 

The pannai system and tlie economic condition of the pannaiyaL 

This account of the income of the pannaiyal was given in 
writing by a respectable, wealthy and progressive young mirasidar 
of a village near Tirukattupalli, who is very popular with his 
pannaiyals. This is shown by the fact that he is the only man in 
the village who is able to cope with the discontent of the pannai- 
yals. 

The pannaiyal must work for his master almost throughout the 
year, but he is on active duty only for a few months. His work 
begins on the I2th Chitrai or so (April — May) and continues for 
three months from that date. For this work he is paid at the rate 
of I marakkal per day for the three months. 

For the next season, that is, from transplantation onwards, he 
works from Ani to Arpasi, that is to say, from June to November. 
He is paid at the rate of y^ marakkal per day. 

A Pallan and his wife can transplant for 4 ^cres of land. For 
this they are paid 8 kalams of paddy. If it is double crop land 
they must be paid 16 kalams. 

The following are details of income : — 

Kalams. 
Weeding, ploughing, etc. ... ... 4 

Transplantation ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Harvest season, first crop 4 

In the course of the year ... ... ... ... 16 

Second crop, harvest 10 

Gleaning ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 



40 



Computing the value of I kalam at the market rate of Rs. 2 per 
kalam, the total income of a pannaiyal for a year will be Rs. 80. 
Further, the pannaiyal may engage himself for short periods to 
work for any other master without prejudice to the work of the 
permanent master. My informant is clearly and emphatically of 
opinion that the pannaiyal will be able to earn in all at least 
Rs. 100 per annum. 

The master has also to pay his servant for certain family occa- 
sions, marriages, deaths, and the more important festivals. At 
Dipavali and Sankranthi he gives presents of new cloths as well, 

In fact a true master cares for his pannaiyal as though he were 
one of his family, as he very clearly realizes the value of such 
labour. 
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by emigration, instead of increasing the prosperity of those 
remaining, would only decrease the area imder cultivation. 

Such a village obviously cannot reach a high pitch of prosperity 
by the cultivation of its main crop. It requires either a large 
proportion of its land under other crops which demand labour at 
another time, or some subsidiary industry or industries of a non- 
agricultural character. Otherwise nearly all the labour time of 
the village is wasted, and the normal condition of the whole popu- 
lation is what is termed by English economists " chronic under- 
employment." That a condition of chronic under-employment 
does exist on a very great scale in South India lam convinced ; how 
widely, and in. what degree in different districts, is an enquiry 
which I am anxious to encourage. 

Fragmentation of holdings, — Dr. Harold Mann, as a result of his 
exhaustive examination of the village of Pimpla Soudagar, in the 
Bombay Deccan,* suggested that what he called the " fragmenta- 
tion of holdings " was as serious an evil as that of excessive 
subdivision. By this he means the arrangement, or lack of arrange- 
ment, by which holdings, large or small, consist of separate plots 
of land scattered more or less over the whole village area, perhaps 
in all directions from the home of the cultivator. Prof. Stanley 
Jevons of Allahabad was so much struck by the same phenomenon 
in the United Provinces, that he brought the subject before an 
agricultural conference of all India held at Poona in December 
1917, and advocated a policy, similar to that embodied in the 
English Enclosure Acts, the valuation and redistribution of hold- 
ings, so that each property might form one compact block, roads 
be laid out, and water channels planned scientifically, to economize 
both water and space. 

It will be noticed that questions were inserted in my question- 
naire to elicit the facts bearing upon this. That considerable 
inconvenience and loss results from such fragmentation within the 
Madras Presidency is certainly the fact, though the evil does not 
appear to be so marked as in the United Provinces. Plots of land 
are sometimes found in the paddy fields so small that it is impossi- 
ble to get a plough into them ; and as each of these is completely 
surrounded by an earth mound, the waste of land is considerable. 
Sometimes a man who would sink a well if he had several acres 
together in one spot refrains from doing so because, though he 
may have, say, 10 acres in all, they are scattered in ten different 
places. Sometimes a poor man has a small plot of land in the 
midst of land belonging to a rich and unfriendly neighbour, and 
is at his mercy in the vital matter of water-supply. Sometimes 
adjoining plots belonging to different owners are at slightly dif- 
ferent levels, and each peasant spends much of his time watching 
his neighbour, to see that he does not bale water surreptitiously 
into one plot out of the other, either to increase his own supply of 
water when water is wanted, or to get rid of a surplus. But while 
such inconveniences as these are admitted to exist, and while the 
villagers agree that it would be an improvement if the intermixture 
of holdings were abated, the inconveniences do not seem to be 
considered a matter of much importance. It is, in fact, largely a 
question of waste of time ; and waste of time does not matter much 
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Abishekam (Sanskrit) anointing, or the act of pouring any liquid over the 
image of a deity. 

adappan (adiyappan). Both anthrax and haemorrhagic septicasmia are given 
this name. 

adhigari village headman (otherwise called munsif, monigar, or patel), 
from adhigaram (Sanskrit) authority. 

aggi'jadyam^ literally * fire disease '. A term applied to the change of 
colour in paddy from green to red due to an early attack by the paddy 
stem borer. 

agraharam, Sanskrit agra chief, hara a separate allotment. A royal 
donation of land to Brahmans, or the village or village-site thus given. 

Aiyangar an honorific title used as a caste name by Tamil Brahmans of 
the Vaishnavite sect. 

Aiyar (Ayyar^ ^y^f") an honorific title used as a caste name by Tamil 
Brahmans of the Saivite sect. 

Aliyana Saniana v. Marumakkaitayam, 

Ambalavasis, literally * dwellers in temples.' A West Coast caste intermedi- 
ate in status between Nambudri Brahmans and Nayars, whose specific 
caste occupation is temple service. They follow the * Marumakkat- 
tayam ' system of inheritance, i.e., inheritance through the female line 
of descent. 

Amildar (Hindustani) = tahsildar (q.v.), a Revenue officer. 

Ani v. Tamil year, 

anient a weir across a river or water channel to regulate the flow of water 
for irrigation. 

Arpasi v. Tamil year, 

arrack a spirit distilled from toddy (q.v.) or sugar-cane. 

Aruppampuchi^ literally * harvest insect \ Probably a number of species 
are included. 

Asaris. In most parts of the Madras Presidency the term Asari may 
denote any of the five artisan castes (carpenters, goldsmiths, black-^ 
smiths, masons, braziers). On the West Coast the term is confined 
to carpenters, who can enter the houses of the higher castes without 
polluting them. 

athalai wild croton or castor. 

avarai. In Kanarese this word means the country bean, Dolichos lablab. 
But in Tinnevelly the name is given to a wild shrub, the leaves of 
which somewhat resemble senna and are used as an adulterant of 
senDa, as well as a green manure. 

ayacui the area of land watered by a given source of irrigation. 

Ayanar (Aynar). The worship of this god is very widely spread over 
Southern India. He is associated with the horse, and his temple 
usually consists of a tiny shrine with two horses in front, built of 
bricks and mortar plastered over with smooth cement. The horses 
are more than life size ; each horse is held by a human attendant less 
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chazhi a beetle paddy pest. It appears in the Malabar paddy fields 
usually about a fortnight before the harvest, and unless blown away by 
the wind does great damage. 

CherumaSi called Pulayas in North Malabar, are a numerous caste of 
agricultural labourers on the West Coast. They were slaves before 
British rule was established, and continued to be bought and sold 
openly as such till the Penal Code of 1862 came into force. This 
made slave dealing punishable with seven years* imprisonment. They 
are short of stature and dark-skinned. A Cheruma hut near Trichur 
is shown in illustration. They pollute superior castes at a distance of 
30 feet. 

Chettis. The word Chetti (Tamil) means merchant ; and it is both the 
name of a distinct caste, and also a title used by many people of other 
castes (e.g., weavers, oil pressers) to indicate that they make their 
living by trade. Among the true Chettis there are many wealthy money 
lenders. 

Chitrai v. Tamil year. 

chodi the Telugu name for ragi, q.v. 

cholam^ in Hindustani juari (Sorghutn vulgare) the great millet. It is 
grown over about five million acres in Madras Presidency, and is the 
most important food crop in the Presidency next to paddy. It is also 
grown as a fodder crop. 

country plough. A heavy country plough is shown in the illustration of 
** Implements used in Godavari district." This is exceptional ; over 
nearly all southern India the plough used is the light one also shown 
in the same illustration, and again in ''Agricultural implements used 
in Thettupalli." I have seen a man of medium physique carrying two 
ploughs without apparent difficulty. 

D 

daffadar (Urdu dafedar), head peon. 

Desamma v. Gangamma, 

dhall (dholl) red gram {Cajanus iNdicus), a very important food for vege- 
tarians who adopt a rice diet (e.g., Brahmans) as it remedies the 
deficiency of rice in proteid. 

dhffdi washerman. 

dlkshadar one to whom land has been granted on specially favourable 
terms on account of sanctity or learning. There is a settlement of some 
3,000 Brahman dikshadars at Chidambaram, South Arcot, who own 
the temple and are considered specially favoured of the gods. 

District a division of the Presidency in charge of a Collector. The dis- 
tricts of Madras Presidency are : — Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, 
Kistna, Guntur, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah, Nellore, 
Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot, Chittoor, North Arcot, Salem, 
Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, Ramnad, Tinnevelly, 
Malabar, South Kanara, the Nilgiris. 

domma sometimes a name for anthrax. In the text hoven or tympany, a 
form of acute indigestion among cattle accompanied by much fermenta- 
tion in the large stomach. 

Dommaras a tribe of tumblers and mountebanks, some of whom wander 
about the country, while others have become agricultural labourers, 
and others again make wooden combs. They are great drunkards and 
of dissolute habits, and eat all sorts of animals. 

donthi a wooden harrow, with about 20 teeth, about 5 inches long, drawn 
by hand ; used in paddy cultivation. 
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malaria as a cause of anaemia and debility. It greatly enhances the 
death-rate, both by facilitating infection by other diseases, and by 
reducing the power of resistance. Cure is easy, but seldom availed of. 

I 

Idayans the great shepherd caste of the Tamil country. 

Inam lands lands granted on specially favourable terms to particular 
individuals, or to persons holding particular offices or performing parti- 
cular services. 



Jack a tree needing a wet climate, common on the West Coast. It yields 
good timber and produces a green fruit about the size of a vegetable 
marrow, which grows on a thick stem from the trunk or large 
branches. 

jadi madu highly bred ox. 

K 

Kaikolans an important Tamil caste of weavers, specially numerous in the 
suburbs of Conjeeveram. According to tradition they are descended 
from nine heroes who assisted the god Subrahmaniam to destroy certain 
demons. One girl at least from each Kaikolan family should be 
dedicated to temple service. 

Kailasanaihaswami one of the names of Siva. 

kainoi foot and mouth disease. 

kalai bull. 

kalam a measure in common use in the Tanjore delta and adjoining dis- 
tricts. It varies from place to place. In Madura i kalam = 48 
Madras measures (a kalam of paddy being therefore about 1 20 lb.), 
in South Arcot it is, officially, 24 Madras measures, near Palur 36. 

Kalians a Tamil caste, traditionally thieves, marauders and cattle lifters or 
burglars, largely employed in the Madura district as watchmen, and 
still subsisting in many parts on blackmail and robbery ; but in others 
now agriculturists. 

Kallasaris workers in stone, the occupational name in Malabar of a section 
of the great artisan caste of Kammalans, q.v. 

kambu spiked wS)St\, ( Pennisetum typhoideum)\ v. also sazzulu. 

Kammas originally a soldier caste, now landowners and cultivators, and 
very industrious and intelligent agriculturists. 

Kammaralas ( Kammalas, Kammalans), The great artisan caste of the 
Tamil and Malayalam countries, divided into five sections, Tattans 
(goldsmiths), Kannans (braziers), Tachans (carpenters), Kal-Tachans 
or Kallasaris (stone masons) and Kollans or Karumans (blacksmiths). 

kanaga the bastard rose-wood ( Dalbergia lanceolaria). An oil is extracted 
from the fruit which is used as an illuminant and on the hair. 

kanjurnoi^ Tamil, literally ** dry disease." A name given to various plant 
diseases. 

Kapus^ or Reddis^ the largest caste in Madras Presidency, numbering over 
two millions. They are Telugus but are numerous also in Tamil 
districts; almost invariably they are landowners or cultivators. The 
word Kapu is said to mean watchman, and Reddi king. 

karuppukiUinoi^ Tamil karuppu black, kUii approaching, noi disease ; 
a plant disease, not specifically identifiable. 

karugal a plant disease, involving a blackening of the tissues. Not 
specifically identifiable, 
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Madras measure =108 cubic inches = 8 ollocks ; 8 Madras measures = i 
marakkal = 500 fluid ounces. 

mahimai (Urdu) a tax for religious or charitable purposes ; village octroi. 

Malayalam a Dra vidian language closely related to Tamil (q.v.) but with 
a larger accession of Sanskrit words, spoken on the West Coast, in the 
States of Travancore and Cochin, and the district of Malabar. 

Maiayas a Malabar caste of devil dancers or professional exorcists, who 
eke out their living by singing and begging. 

main coriander. Grown chiefly in Tinnevelly for its seeds, but the 
leaves also are used as a vegetable. 

mamoti a short handled broad bladed hoe, used instead of a spade, or 
shovel, and for a great variety of purposes. There is one in the fore- 
ground of the illustration '* Agricultural implements used in Thettu- 
palli." 

mamul custom, hence a customary payment (as to a village blacksmith), 
hence a bribe or illicit fee extorted by a village official, minor Govern- 
ment official, or station-master. 

mandapam {^2LnskTit) a porch, hall, or cloister — usually a pillared shelter 
for pilgrims. 

mandravadi one who chants mantrams, 

manjanathi morinda tinctoria, a common shrub, used for green manure. 
The bark of the root yields a yellow dye. • 

Mannans ( f^annans) a caste of washermen in Tamil and Malayalam coun- 
tries. On the West Coast they also act as priests of Bhagavati (a 
goddess of the Gangamma type) and as devil dancers. 

mantrams hymns, prayers or sj)ells recited with magical effect. 

Mappilas ( Moplahs) the Muhammadans of the West Coast, originally the 
descendants of Arab traders and native women, but with their numbers 
swollen by accession of converts from depressed castes of Hindus, who 
by conversion escaped from slavery and degradation. They are physi- 
cally vigorous, but turbulent and disorderly. 

marakkal usually 8 Madras measures, but 2 in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
4 in Tinnevelly, and 3 in parts of Ramnad. 

Afaravars a numerous caste in the Southern districts of Madras Presidency, 
originally robbers and marauders, more recently cattle thieves, village 
watchmen, and black-mailers, now partially converted to agricultural 
pursuits. 

margosa^ called also neeni, azadirachta indica^ a very common tree 
yielding hard, durable timber. The seeds yield oil, the leaves and 
bark yield a febrifuge. 

Marumakkatlayam the custom of inheritance through the female line, from 
mother to daughter, that prevails among the Nairs, Bants, Billavas, 
Tiyyas and other castes on the West Coast. As the property is usually 
held by large undivided families, and administered by the eldest male, 
who is succeeded in the management by a brother or nephew, it is 
called in North Malabar Ally ana Santana^ or Sister's son inheritance. 

maund a variable weight. A railway maund is 82*28 lb., a Madras 
maund about 25 lb. 

melkanam (melcharth). J/^/ means over, above. Melkanam is the payment 
and receipt of an extra kanam, or fine on renewing a lease, in excess 
of that paid by the actual kanamdar or leaseholder, to secure a trans* 
fer of the lease. 
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Nellore breed of cattle^ also, and more correctly, called the Ongole breed. 
They are the largest and heaviest breed in South India, the oxen 
being slow, but suitable for heavy work, and the cows the best milkers 
of the native breeds. They are bred in the Guntur district and adjoin- 
ing parts of the Nellore district, Ongole being about the centre of the 
area, and they pass through the town of Nellore on their journey south- 
wards. The soil in the locality is rich in lime, which favours the 
growth of bone. The cattle are fed on private pastures and certain 
bulls are dedicated to the gods and set aside for breeding, but these 
are not necessarily selected for any good quality. 

nilums the name given to paddy lands in the Malayalam country. 

o 

Oddars a Tel ugu-s peaking caste of navvies and earthworkers, who originally 
came from Orissa. They have relatively good physique, eat meat, are 
very fond of toddy, and allow polygamy and free divorce. Women are 
only restricted from changing husbands after having had eighteen. 
This limit does not apply to men. 

Omum the crude drug from which thymol is extracted. 

Onam the great annual festival of the Malabar Coast, held early in Sep- 
tember or at the end of August, lasting about four days. At this time the 
god Farasurama, according to some accounts, revisits Malabar ; accord- 
ing to other local traditions it is the local god Mahabali, a Dravidian 
deity, whose visit takes place. 



Pachalai the green plant bug Nezara viriduUi, 

Padiyah from padi a measure ; one who receives a defined quantity of 
grain from his master. 

Paliath Atchan, • Paliath ' is the name of a tarvad originally supplying 
hereditary prime ministers to Cochin, and still the richest jenmis in the 
State. Each member of the tarvad is called * Atchan,' an honorific 
term meaning father. 

paliki'guntaka^ or, perhaps more correctly, paliki-guntava (v. giiniaka\ a 
twelve-toothed rake, drawn by oxen, similar to the six-toothed imple- 
.ment shown in the illustration ''Agricultural implements used in 
Thettupalli." 

palikimanu levelling board, more correctly spelt palakamanu ; palaka 
means plain, level ; mdnu wood. 

Pallans Xht great caste of agricultural labourers of the south of the penin- 
sula, almost entirely engaged in the cultivation of wet lands, and once 
slaves, and now practically in serfdom, though partially emancipated 
by conversion to Christianity and the increased demand for their 
services caused by the need for labourers on Ceylon tea and rubber 
estates. 

Panans a depressed caste of the West Coast, devil dancers and umbrella 
makers. They have i^aternal descent (father to son) of property, and 
are said to practise fraternal polyandry. 

PamhamaSf literally the fifth caste, a general name for all untouchables, 
as Pallans, Paraiyans, Cherumas, etc. 

panchayat^ literally an assembly of five men, actually a small committee of 
five or more or fewer men, either elected or pomin^ted, to attend to the 
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Ragi (EUusine coracana), an important crop, usually a dry crop, but some- 
times irrigated. It very seldom grows with anything like the luxuri- 
ance shown in the illustration. It is grown on about 2,500,000 acres 
in Madras Presidency. 

Ramayana, The version of the Ramayana of the poet Kamban is the 
great epic of the Tamil language, and is asserted by some to be far 
superior in literary quality to the Sanskrit version. A similar claim is 
made for the Telugu version of the Mahabharata. 



Saivites worshippers of Siva and followers of Sankaracharya, the religious 
leader who flourished about A.D. 800, whose teaching superseded 
Buddhism over most of India. The * Saivites ' and * Vaishnavites ' 
are the two great Hindu sects. The Saivite symbol is white cowdung 
ashes smeared on the forehead. 

sambal literally * ashes,* an unidentified plant disease. 

samooham Sanskrit for an assembly. 

sandai (shandy) a village fair or market. 

santhadappan haemorrhagic septicaemia. 

Saradambai^ or Sarasvati, the Hindu goddess of learning. 

sarvamanyam from (Sanskrit) sarva entire and many am gift. A gift of land 
free of rent. 

Sasirigal a reciter of Shastras, or sacred hymns, or a Brahman who per- 
forms religious ceremonies. The word Sastri is used as a caste name 
by some Tamil and Telugu Saivite Brahmans. 

Sathanis a Telugu caste of temple servants supposed to have originated in 
the time of the Vaishnavite reformer Ramanujacharya (cir. A.D. iioo). 

sazztdlu the Telugu name for spiked millet, Pennisetum typhoideum^ called 
kamhu in Tamil and hajra in Hindustani. Grown on about 3,000,000 
acres in the Madras Presidency. 

seer by statute one kilogramme ; on the railways 80 tolas, a tola being the 
weight of a rupee ( = 2*05 lb.), in Anantapur 21 tolas, in many parts 
of the Presidency 24 tolas (about 10 oz.). 

sendal {sendalai) literally *red leaf,' a reddening of the cholam leaf 
through the attack of mites. It is sometimes very destructive. 

Shanars the great toddy drawing caste of the Tamil country, specially 
numerous in the extreme south of the Peninsula, where there is a con- 
siderable area where the palmyra is the sole means of subsistence. 
They call themselves Nadars, and claim to be by origin a landowning 
and soldier caste worsted in war by the Madura monarchs. They 
have been regarded by some other castes as Panchamas, and their 
right to enter Hindu temples disputed ; and there is a bitter feud 
between them and the Maravars. Great numbers have become 
Christians, and they are rapidly rising in education, wealth and social 
status. 

shanbhog Kanarese for karnam, village accountant. 

Smarthas Tamil-speaking Saivite Brahmans. 

Siva the supreme god worshipped by Saivite Hindus. Combined with 
Brahma and Vishnu in the Trimurti, or Hindu trinity, Siva is con- 
ceived as embodying the destructive function of the deity. But as the 
supreme god of the Saivites he is fundamentally the god of life and 
procreation, his symbol being the lingam. His consort is Parvati, his 
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contains a larger proportion of Sanskritic words than Tamil, and is 
less subtle and precise, and there is an even wider severance between 
the literary and popular forms of the language. It has a considerable 
poetical literature, the Telugu version of the Mahabharata b^ing 
asserted to be far superior in literary quality to the Sanskrit version. 
It is more euphonious than Tamil and has been termed *' the Italian of 
the East." 

ihada an inflamed condition of the throat in cattle, a symptom, not a 
specific disease. 

ihalpuchi (Tamil) /^a/ stalk, puchi insect 

fharvdd (tarwad) the undivided family of the Nayars. As inheritance 
follows the female line, while a man has a right to maintenance during 
his life from the property of his fharvad, he transmits no right to his 
children. The desire to do so is frequently very strong, and the whole 
system of tharvads and marumakkatiayam^ though^ it has great 
advantages, appears likely to fall into decay. 

Thaitans ( Thattars ^ Tattans) the goldsmith division of the Kammalan or 
artisan caste. 

thellachida (Telugu) thella white, chida pest. 

Thiyyas ( Tiyyas) the toddy drawing caste of the southern portion of the 
Malabar coast, corresponding to Billavas further north, and to Shanars 
in the south-east. Like the Nayars, Bants and Billavas, they follow 
the marumakkattayam system of inheritance. They are advancing in 
education, wealth and status. 

tirumanjanam^ tiru (Tamil) holy, manjanam (Sanskrit) anointing. 

Tirunal (Tamil) tiru holy, nal day. 

toddy is extracted from coconut palms, date palms, and palmyras. It is a 
sweet juice which ferments immediately unless fermentation is pre- 
vented with a view to conversion into jaggery and sugar. It is usually 
drunk the day after it is gathered, being then a somewhat stupefying 
intoxicant. The next day it becomes vinegar, and then speedily decom- 
poses. 

tola the weight of a rupee, '41 14 oz. 

Tolkollans leather workers and dyers of the Malabar coast. 

tondaipnthi literally " throat insect," the paddy stem borer, schoenobius 
hijunctifer^ a serious paddy pest. 

Tondaman the family name of the Raja of Pudukkottai, the head of the 
Kalian caste, and ihe name of a sub-caste of limeburners, supposed to 
be a section ot the Kalian caste which migrated to Tinnevelly from 
Pudukkottai. 

u 

Urallat presumably from ur village, and dl headman. 

V 

Vainol foot-and-mouth disease. 

Vaishnavites worshippers of Vishnu, and followers of Ramanuja, the 
Vaishnavite religious leader and reformer, who flourished about A.D. 
1 100. The badge of the Vaishnavite is a trident shaped white and 
red mark on the forehead. 

vakil 2l lawyer, who may act indifferently as a legal adviser or advocate. 
Lawyers entitled to plead in the High Court are termed High Court 
Vakils. The title * Barrister-at-law * can only be acquired by study- 
ing in the United Kingdom. 
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